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titled to a ‘‘few 
days off’ at this 
time of the year— 
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camping in coun- 
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AYTAG Predominance in the washing 
machine industry is the natural outgrowth 
of the perfect adaptability of Maytag 

machines to every form of motive power, and to 
the growing satisfaction experienced by users of 
every type of washer bearing the name. 


Where electric or other power connection is 
not available the Maytag Multi-Motor is inev- 
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itable, since it is the only self-contained power 
washer built for homes that are not electrically 
equipped. 

The Maytag Electric, the predetermined 
preference in the electrically appointed city 
home, is also designed for operation by any 
standard make of farm electric lighting plant. 


The Maytag Household Manual is appreciated in 


every home. 


A copy will be sent gratis on request.° 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches: 


Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 


Kansas City 


Atlanta Portland (Oregon) Winnipeg 


Distributors 


SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Co, 
SPOKANE—Holley-Mason Hardware Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—A. M. Holter Hardware Co, 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Hardware Co. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Woodill-Hulse Electric Co. 
SALT LAKB CITY—Utah Powef and Light Co. 


BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Co, 

SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros, Hdw. Sales Co, 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co. 

NEWARK, N, J.—Newark Electrical Supply Co, 


FOR UTAH AND IDAHO — Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co., Salt Lake City- 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Fourth National Swine Show 


HE Fourth Annual National Swine 

Show will be held at Des Moines, 

September 29 to October 4, 1919. 
- In addition to the regular classifi- 
cation for the eight breeds of swine 
which have shown heretofore, a “Ham 
and Bacon Show” and a “Corn Show” 
will also be held with a premium list 
for each of about $500. 

There will be a students’ judging 
contest, and enough college teams 
have already promised to participate 
to insure the success of the contest. 

The pig clubs will also have a 
“Round-up” and about $1,000 is offer- 
ed for this part of the show. Pigs 
which have won in county contests 
will be eligible to show in this con- 
test. 

This National Swine Show is an 
education within itself for any breed- 
er who will attend and make use of 
the opportunities offered. 





Effect of Breeding Pure-bred Dairy 
Bulls on Scrub Cows 


TEST at the Iowa Experiment 

Station to show the effect of 
breeding pure-bred dairy bulls on 
scrub cows is reported to have given 
the following results: 

The average yearly production of 
all the dams used was, milk 3,791 
pounds, butterfat 178 pounds. Of the 
daughters of these cows, sired by 
pure-bred bulls, Guernsey, Holstein 
and Jersey, the average yearly pro- 
duction was, milk 5,507 pounds, butter 
fat 248 pounds. The granddaughters 
of these cows, whose sires and grand 
sires were both pure-bred, made a 
yearly average of 7,955 pounds of milk 
and 359 pounds of butter fat. 

In other words, a pure-bred sire in- 
creased the milk, production 45 per 
cent and the fat production 39 per 
cent in the first generation, and the 
milk production 110 per cent and the 
fat 102 per cent in the second gener- 
ation. 

The following table brings out the 
facts clearly and forcibly: 

Yearly Production 
Fat 


178 IDs. 
248 Ibs. 


359 Ibs. 








| Increase } Increase 





| Milk 
Dams 


| 3,791 Is.} 
Daughters .| 5,507 Ibs. 
Grand- | 


daughters | 7,955 Ts. 


39 p. ct. 
102 p. et. 


45 p. et 





110 p. ct. 








Crops for Improving Very Poor 
Sandy Land 


READER in southeastern Vir- 

ginia has “25 acres of hilly, sandy 
land on which it costs about as much 
to make a crop as the crop is worth. 
It has occurred to me that I had bet- 
ter sow it in rye and vetch each fall 
and let hogs and sheep use it for pas- 
ture during a part of the summer, but 
I am afraid the land is too poor to 
grow vetch and I am also afraid the 
vetch would give me trouble in the 
future as a weed.” 

This reader has the same problem 
thet thousands of others all over the 
Sonth have, but he has done better 
than most others seem to have done. 
He has learned that it “costs about as 
much to make a crop as the crop is 
worth” on this poor land. If those 
who are cultivating poor land could 
once learn the lesson which this man 
has learned, what a change would 
come over our agriculture and what 
an improvement there would soon be 
in our farming and our living! 


It is probable that this land is too 
poor to grow much vetch, but if it is 
sowed to rye this fall and grazed next 
spring, probably next fall it will grow 
vetch better. It would possibly grow 
considerable vetch as it is. Rye is 
probably our best poor land crop, 
but we must have some legume-to get 
much permanent improvement in the 
soil. If lespedeza or Japan clover 
does even fairly well on such land in 
that section we advise sowing a little 
lespedeza seed each March as long as 
it is broken up and sowed to rye in 
the fall, so that after the rye and 
vetch have gone out there will still be 
a legume to grow during the summer 
and afford some grazing. It is sim- 
ply astonishing what one seeding to 
lespedeza and three or four years 
pasturing alone will do for poor land. 

The vetch is not likely to give trou- 
ble as a weed, except where wheat is 
grown, and even then, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to kill the vetch wherever 
the land can be plowed or cultivated. 





Avoiding Extremes in Hog 
Breeding 


HE hog is one farm animal in 

which type is rather readily and 
quickly modified. This is particularly 
true of the breeds of American origin, 
and is partly due to the comparatively 
short time they have existed as pure 
breeds, but more largely perhaps to 
the character of feeds used. The or- 
iginal Poland-China was a large, spot- 
ted hog, some of the early individuals 
registered being white. He was a good 
grower and feeder, but lacked the 
smoothness and quality which was 
reached in the best individuals of this 
breed when it was at the height of its 
popularity. By excessive feeding on 
feeds lacking in protein and bone- 
making materials, by lack of exercise 
and by selecting the smaller, smoother 
and more refined type for show and 
breeding purposes, a small-boned, ex- 
cessively fat small hog, lacking in 
breeding qualities, was quickly pro- 
duced, and the Poland-China, once the 
most popular hog in America, lost 
much of its popularity with the pork 
makers of the country. 

For many years the breeders of Du- 
roc-Jerseys, another American breed, 
followed closely in the footsteps of 
the Poland-China breeders. Starting 
with a large, prolific and rather coarse 
hog, about the same methods were 
used as had developed the small, re- 
fined type of Poland-China, and with 
about the same results, except that 
the Duroc-Jersey breeders stopped 
before they had reached the extreme 
to which the Poland-China breeders 
had gone. 

As is usual in such matters, when 
the one extreme had been reached 
there was a reaction and now it seems 
that the opposite extreme must come 
before a medium can be settled upon. 


Of course, we must have size and 
bone, and the length of leg and arch 
of back which go to make a large hog, 
but if the present popular tendency in 
Duroc and Poland breeding is contin- 
ued we run the risk of breeding a race 
of hamless hogs, or swapping hams 
and other substantial parts for length 
of legs and nose and arch of back. 


There was need of stopping our 
tendency toward fat and refinement 
which almost ruined the Poland- 
Chinas and was rapidly bringing the 
Duroc-Jersey along the same road, 


but is there any need of going to the 


extreme type which is now most pop- 
ular in both breeds? 

That we are going to extremes 
seems apparent, judging from the re- 
sults in the show and sale rings and 
our advertising, where arch of back 
and length of leg seem to be the most 
important points in judging the best 
hogs. 

The man who has educated himself 
to the fat hog type of past years, 
which then won in the show ring and 
sold for the most money, has difficulty 
in accepting the extreme types of to- 
day. He cannot help but feel that it 
is stepping back a little too far to- 
ward the razorback, without due com- 
pensations. But he need not worry if 
he is producing hogs for pork, for the 
pendulum will swing back and a med- 
ium type will finally be settled upon 
and become most popular, because it 
is best for pork production, the des- 
tiny of all hog kind. 


But of course, if one is in the game 
of showing and breaking sale ring av- 
erages he must cater to the popular 
fancy, no matter if it be an extreme. 
The safe plan, however, for the farm- 
er or the pork producer is to keep 
away from the extremes in types and 
prices. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Time Required to Get Rid of Ticks 
—Sore Shoulders 











READER states that The Pro- 

gressive Farmer published a state- 
ment that “dipping for three summer 
months is sufficient to get rid of the 
fever tick.” He also states that his 
“community has dipped three summer 
months for three summers and now 
they are told they must dip another 
summer by those who get the job of 
charging the vats.” He says he “fav- 
ors dipping as long as necessary to do 
the work,” but that “all ticks are not 
fever ticks,” and he wants us to “pub- 
lish pictures of the fever tick togeth- 
er with some of the most common of 
the others.” 


While we do not advise any one to 
stop dipping after having continued it 
for only three months, still, in a very 
large majority of cases, if every cow 
was dipped every two weeks in a 
solution of proper strength for the 
three summer months of June, July 
and August the ticks would all be 
dead. That is, all of the ticks would 
have been picked up by the cattle 
and killed by the dipping, or they 
would have starved to death in the 
pastures. It is possible that in rare 
cases a few might live over that 
length of time, but generally all would 
be dead. 


But, because some of the cattle are 
not dipped every time, and sometimes 
the dip is not of proper strength; we 
advise dipping every animal, every 
two weeks for one entire summer. If 
this be done all the ticks will have 
been killed. 


If our reader’s community has been 
dipping for three summers and still 
has fever ticks it is certain that all 
the cattle have not been dipped each 


time or that there is something radi- | 


cally wrong with the dipping solution 
they are using. One season’s dipping 
will get all the fever ticks, two sea- 
sons will usually get them even with 
some carelessness in the dipping and 
when three seasons’ dipping does not 
get them all the dipping or the solu- 
tion has been very bad ‘indeed. There 
is no excuse for having to dip three 
seasons, except that some of the cat- 
tle are not dipped at each regular dip- 
ping period. 

All ticks are not fever ticks, as 


our reader suggests, but careful 
and thorough dipping for three 
years will usually eradicate all the 
ticks that get on cattle. However, 
some of the other kinds that get on 
other animals besides cattle might es- 
cape. If the authorities require dip- 
ping a fourth season we are strongly 
of the opinion that the reason is to be 
found in the failure of some of the 
people to dip all the cattle every two 
weeks, rather than in any desire of 
those supervising the work to prolong 
their employment. 

Any pictures of ticks which we 
could publish would not enable 
our reader to positively distinguish 
the fever tick from other varieties. 
We suggest that he write the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C., for illustrated bul- 
letins giving descriptions of the dif- 
ferent varieties of ticks infesting cat- 
tle. 

The failure to eradicate ticks in one 
season is almost certainly due to 
faulty dipping or failure to dip all the 
cattle every two weeks. 


Sore Shoulders 


READER has a horse with a big 
“bunch” on the point of the 
shoulder, produced by the collar. His 
veterinarian advised that it be open- 
ed, but he continued to work the ani- 
mal and now the enlargement is hard. 
He wants something to “scatter” it. 
The veterinarian gave good advice. 
The “bunch” was probably similar to 
a “water blister” which comes on ten- 
der hands, or those not accustomed to 
work, when a hoe, fork, shovel, axe 
or- other such tool is used. If the 
serum or. “water” had been let out 
and the collar kept off until thorough- 
ly healed there would probably have 
been no enlargement left. Or if the 
amount of serum in the enlargemert 
was not too large it might have becn 
absorbed without opening and in time 
the enlargement finally disappear. But 
the continued working of the collar 
on the parts kept up the irritation, 
the serum in the “blister” clotted, 
and new tissue was formed. The re- 
sult is that there is now an enlarge- 
ment of solid tissue which probably 
cannot be removed without an opera- 
tion. The writer has had consider- 
able experience with such cases, but 
he never got satisfactory results from 
any medicines applied for the absorp- 
tion or removal of firm, hard tumors 
on the collar surface of the shoulder 
of a horse. If when the bruise first 
appears the collar is kept off and ab- 
sorbents like tincture of iodine ap- 
plied the enlargement will sometimes 
disappear if the collar is kept off and 
the treatment is continued long 
enough. But after the callous has 
once well formed under continuous ir- 
ritation of the collar we have never 
seen any successful treatment, except 
an operation, by which the skin is 
divided, the thickened or callous tis- 
sue removed and the wound given 
ample time to thoroughly heal before 
the collar is applied again. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Short Course for Boy and Girl Club Mem- 
bers, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, August 11 to 14, 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Blacks- 
burg, August 13-15, 

Georgia State Horticultural Society, 
nelia, Ga., August 20 and 21. 

Oklahoma Farmers’ Short Course and 
Agents’ Meeting, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Au- 
gust 24-30. 

Boys’ Short Course, State College of Agri- 
culture, West Raleigh, N. C., August 19-22. 

North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Wo- 
men’s Conventions, West Raleigh, August 
27-29, 


Cor- 





“Ta rather drive than eat!” exclaimed the 
motor fan. 

“But what does your wife say about it?” 

“Oh, she’d rather ride than cook, so wo 
get along fine.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 




















By W. F. MASSEY 

















ether Doubtful 


AN I sow clover seed over my 
field of cowpeas with the expecta- 
tion of mowing the peas and letting 
the clover remain as a winter cover?” 





I have tried sowing crimson clover 
over growing peas and got no results. 
I do not think that you will be apt 
to get a stand of clover sowed among 
peas. They shade the ground too 
densely. 





Everbearing Strawberries 


CORRESPONDENT, who doesn’t 

say where he lives, -criticises the 
statement in a_catalog that the Ever- 
bearing strawberries are adapted to 
every part of the country. He thinks 
they are not suited to the South. He 
and his neighbors tried the Progres- 
sive and found it unsatisfactory. 


From what we have heard it would 
seem that the Everbearing strawber- 
ries do not turn out as well south of 
North Carolina as they do north of 
that state. We have found here in 
southeastern Maryland that the only 
way to get good results from them is 
to treat them as annuals. Plant in 
spring, keep off the bloom till June, 
and then let them bear all they will 
and they will bear till frost. The next 
spring let them make the spring crop 
and then turn them under after plant- 
ing a new patch, for after bearing a 
full crop in spring they will not do 
much after that. They are of no com- 
mercial value and only used as a rar- 
ity out of season in the family gar- 
den. The real strawberries are the 
big ones we get in spring and do not 
expect any late crop from. 





Get Humus-making Material Into 


the Soil 


Y GARDEN is a clay soil that 

bakes so hard after each rain 
that it cracks and can hardly be work- 
ed at all. Would a heavy dressing of 
coarse creek sand or pine needles or 
other trash help?” 





The sand might do a little good, but 
it would take a very heavy applica- 
tion to do much in the way of pre- 
venting the baking of the clay. The 
best means for mellowing a soil are 
vegetable matter and lime. Lime will 
do a great deal toward making the 
soil more mellow, as it will floculate 
the clay into small lumps and hence 
make it more open. Then haul in any 
amount of rotten trash and leaves 
from the forest, and use coarse stable 
manure liberally. Compost all the 
garden waste and return it to the soil 
after rotting. Keep this up year after 
year, except that one liming in six 
years will suffice, and the soil will 
gradually get into a more mellow con- 
dition. 





Grasses for the Gulf Coast 


AM in lower Alabama, near the 

Gulf. We have some low land 
here subject to overflow. It has black, 
peaty soil, with a dark gray sand as 
subsoil. I wish to put some of this 
land down in permanent grass, as it 
is useless for any crop except rice; 
which I grow elsewhere. What grass- 
es can I sow on this land? I notice 
in some catalogs lists including red- 
top, English rye grass, fescue and 
other grasses, but I would like to 
have your opinion on these and other 
grasses. But do not advise Bermuda 
or Johnson grass or any that like 
these will be a nuisance.” 





the redtop 
Ber- 


Of the grasses named, 
will probably succeed with you. 


muda can hardly ever become a pest 


in a permanent sod, and will probably 


come in naturally. Of course your 
conditions are very different from 
those I am most familiar with, but I 


believe that a mixture of equal parts 
of carpet grass (Paspalum platy- 
caule), redtop and tall meadow oats 
grass, sowed at the rate of 25 pounds 
an acre will make a good sod. Then, 
after sowing the light grass seed, 
scatter a few pounds of white clover 
or alsike clover seed, for that clover 
does better on wet land than other 
clovers. 





Permanent Pasture 


HAVE land here on the South 

Carolina coast which the last time 
it was planted made a bale an acre of 
Sea Island cotton. It is now in a thin 
stand of Bermuda grass. Will this 
with lespedeza make a good perma- 
nent pasture?” 


but it will furnish the pollen to set the 
fruit on the Scuppernong. Then in 
pruning simply remove stunted and 
old wood in November and train out 
the long canes of one and two-year- 
old wood. Give plenty of arbor-room 
and do no pruning more frequently 
than every two years. 





Setting Strawberry Plants 


ROM Tennessee: “I have an acre 

that has been broken which I in- 
tend to set in strawberries. How shall 
I prepare the ground, how far apart 
make the rows and plants in the 
rows? What will the plants cost per 
thousand, and how many will the land 
hold?” 





The best time to set strawberry 
plants is*in November, and the plant 
growers will hardly sell any plants 
much earlier, except those who grow 
potted plants, and to set an acre with 
these would be rather costly. 

You can still sow early peas on the 
land ard turn them under in late 
September or early October and then 
before planting run out furrows four 
feet apart and put in them 1,000 





seed and prepare to make at 
least a start with these crops 
this fall. 

2. Have land and™seed ready for 
sowing the fall turnips at the 
proper time. 

3. Guard the family health by 
seeing to it that all flies and mos- 
quitoes are kept screened out of 
the house. 

4. Enliven things by an occasion- 


Or crimson and bur clover 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


al picnic, fishing trip or other out- 
ing. The whole family will be bet- 
ter for it. 

5. Keep fighting grass and weeds; 
if possible, let none of them make 
seed to befoul the land next year. 

6. Read the letters and articles 
elsewhere in this issue on corn 
harvesting and see if you don’t get 
some ideas that will help you to 
make better use of your own corn 
crop. 








They will make chiefly a summer 
pasture. But in your section you need 
an all-the-year pasture. You can 
break up and prepare the land 
for fall sowing and sow an equal mix- 
ture of orchard grass, tall meadow 
fescue and tall meadow oats grass in 
October, and after sowing the grass 
seed scatter a pound or two an acre 
of white clover seed and brush all in 
with a smoothing harrow. Sow 25 
pounds of the grass mixture an acre. 
The Bermuda will take care of itself. 
Top-dress with raw bone meal every 
spring and mow off all weeds before 
they seed. 





Clover in Florida 


HAT kind of clover should I 

sow here in the fall for pasture 
and soil improvement? What can I 
use to get the blight and white bud 
out of my land?” 





I would assume that crimson clover 
should do well in Florida. You can 
sow it in your section in October ard 
it will give pasturage in late winter 
and early spring. I do not know 
what troubles you refer to by blight 
and white bud. Send specimens to 
your Experiment Station at Gaines- 
ville. They may understand what you 
mean, and it is their duty to advise 
you. 





Scuppernong Fails to Bear 


ROM Virginia: “I have a large 

Scuppernong grape vine 15 years 
old, which makes hardly any grapes. 
The little berries start and all fall off. 
I have pruned it severely every year, 
but it does no good.” 





The Scuppernong never sets fruit 
well planted alone, except in sections 
where there is an abundance of the 
wild barren muscadines along the 
roadsides near by. Its blossoms are 
deficient in pollen. The remedy is to 
plant a barren muscadine vine near it. 
This vine will make no grapes itself 


pounds an acre of a good high-grade 
fertilizer or old stable manure. Bed 
on these furrows with two furrows. 
Flatten down the beds half-way and 
set the plants 16 inches apart in the 
rows. Set in November, you will get 
a partial crop the following spring. 
Then the first season train the new 
runners in along the rows and get 
them to root closely in the rows so as 
to make a matted row. You will need 
about 10,500 plants for an acre. 





Crimson Chane Seed 


ILL Northern-grown crimson clo- 
ver seed be suitable for planting 
in South Carolina?” 





There are no Northern-grown crim- 
son clover seed. Crimson clover does 
not stand the winter much north of 
Maryland, and the greater part of the 
crimson clover seed grown in this 
country is grown in lower Delaware 
and eastern Maryland. But a large 
portion of the seed on the market is 
imported from France and Italy. The 
only thing to be interested in is the 
viability of the seed and its freedom 
from weed seed. It does not matter 
where it is grown, 





Preparing for Early Potatoes 


FROM Virginia: “I have a piece of 

land which I wish to prepare for the 
early Irish potato crop next spring. 
It is now in corn, with peas in every 
other alley. Is it too early to sow rye 
and vetch in the other alleys the first 
of August? Would you advise buying 
seed potatoes now or later?” 





It will not be too early for the vetch, 
but rather early for rye. Vetch seed 
costs so much that I doubt that it will 
pay to use it, as it will have to be 
turned so early. Better sowr peas, 
and after cutting the corn, disk all 
the peas down and sow rye as a win- 
ter cover. Better let some one else 
keep the seed potatoes during the hot 
weather. Buy in late fall if you have 
to buy Northern seed. You can plant 
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the cold storage seed potatoes now 
and they will make the best seed for 
spring, and make far more potatoes 
than Maine seed potatoes. 





Cabbage Worms 
ROM Alabama: “Please give me a 
remedy for the green worms that 
do so much harm to cabbage.” 





Spray the cabbage with lead arsen- 
ate solution in proportion of 1 pound 
to 30 gallons of water. Or you can 
use the calcium arsenate, which is a 
very fine dust. Mix this with an equal 
bulk of air-slaked lime and dust the 
mixture over the cabbage. The head 
forms from the inner bud and grows 
from the inside and does not get the 
poison, so there is no danger in using 
it. About all the late cabbage sent 
South in fall and winter from the 
North have been sprayed with Paris 
green. I have found this season that 
the lime arsenate used for dusting is 
very effective. One application clean- 
ed up the Irish potato bugs in my 
garden. 





Propagation of Peaches 


ROM Georgia: “Can you suggest a 

good nursery magazine for the 
South? Can you refer to any bulle- 
tins of the Southern experiment sta- 
tions on the nursery propagation of 
peaches? What commercial firm has 
raffia for sale? It seems to be the 
opinion here that the varietal pits do 
not make as good peach stocks as the 
natural seed from North Carolina and 
Tennessee. They say they are more 
susceptible to root gall. Is there any 
foundation in this?” 


There is no nursery magaaine that 


would help you, so far as I know. You 
can get Bailey’s Nursery Book from 
the Macmillan Co., publishers, New 


York City. You can get bulletins from 


the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, on peaches. Write for 
Bulletins 33 and 276. Any of the 


seedsmen in the Northern cities will 
sell you raffia. It has long been a 
practice to collect the wild seed from 
the orchards and fence rows in west- 
ern North Carolina and east Tennes- 
see for the nurseymen. They are used 
mainly because they are the only ones 
available. One of the finest peach 
orchards I remember and the longest- 
lived one was budded on seed from 
budded trees. One of the largest 
peach growers in Maryland came to 
the conclusion that much of the vari- 
ation in time of ripening was due to 
budding early peaches on stock grown 
from seed of late varieties and vice 
versa. He collected from his own 
large orchards seed of early, mid- 
season, and late peaches and budded 
the stocks grown from them with 
similar season varieties. From these 
he planted an orchard which was re- 
markably successful. Now that nur- 
serymen are using a seed drill for 
planting peach seed, the small natural 
seed suit them better, for the large 
seed would not drill well. Formerly 
peach seed were bedded in sand in 
rows in the spring after sprouting 
Now the nurserymen use a drill drawn 
by a pair of mules and drill the seed 
in the nursery rows in the fall. Any 
good sound seed will make good 
stocks for budding. 
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GOODYEAR Tire thai locl:ed per- 
fectly sound on the outside blew 

out one day. The owner, Mir. J. G. 
Jenkins, of 2106 Maryland Ave., Louis- 
ville, took it to a Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion. Examination revealed a fabric 
bruise on the inside of the tire—protba- 
bly caused by bumping into a sharp 
curb. The bruise had been neglected 
so long that it had developed into a 
serious fracture whose edges caught and 
pinched through the tube, causing the 
blow-cut. The Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer advised the use of a Good- 
year Rim-Cut Patch. With it Mr. Jen- 
kins got 2,000 more miles from the tire. 


OT even the thick muscular 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread 

can protect the inner plies of fabric 
tires when cars are backed sharply 
against squared curbs or strike objects 
at high speed. 




















Saving 2,000 


By Repairing Stone Bruises 


In such cases the innermost layers of 
fabric are sometimes stretched be- 
yond their elastic limit and some of 
the threads have to break. 


The tire is weakened at this point, 
the fracture enlarges, and eventually 
the tube is pinched by the jaws of 
the resulting fabric break and a blow- 
out follows. 


Generally such tires can be satisfac- 
torily repaired. 


Goodyear Service Station Dealers and 
many car-owners use the Goodyear 
Rim-Cut Patch, to temporarily repair 
-such bruises until it is possible to 
have them permanently vulcanized. 


If the tire is too old to be worth vul- 
canizing, the Goodyear Rim-Cut 
Patch securely cemented in, makes 


FIRE CONSERVATION 


LESSON 4 






COURSE 
Series of Six 


+ 


o . : 
ed Ow f0 Cure for 
— habric Breaks 


* 














a permanent repair enabling the tire 
to deliver a great many additional 
miles. 


This most effective inside boot is so 
constructed that it will repair any pos- 
sible injury—a cut through the top 
—a blow-out in the side, or evena 
rim-cut. 





It gained its name many years ago, 
before Goodyear improvements had 
produced tires constructed to elimi- 
nate rim-cutting. 


For Cord Tires the Goodyear Cord 
Patch is used in the same manner as 
the rim-cut patch. 


Lesson 4 of the Goodyear Conserva- 
tion Course tells you how to detect 
and repair stone bruises— ask your 
Goodyear Service Station for it, or 
write to Akron. 
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How Shall We Harvest the Corn Crop? 


32 in our : 





By A. L. FRENCH 


eries of articles “‘The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer.’’] 








OW we shall harvest the king 
crop of the United States will 
depend, I believe, upon many 


conditions, such as climate, location, 
value of fodder, cost of labor, value 
of land, etc. 

In the northern 
part of our terri- 
tory, as conditions 
are at the present 
time, have been 
for 20 years and 
bid fair to con- 
tinue for ten years 
to come, no farm- 
er can afford not 

MB. FRENCH to cut and shock 
his corn and save the forage in good 
condition for the feeding of his own 
livestock or that of his neighbor in 


town. 
& 


Don’t Pull Fodder 


SHALL not consider at all cutting 

tops and pulling fodder, for under 
present labor conditions I am confi- 
dent no man can hire labor to do this 
slow work and comeout even, and if 
he cannot afford to hire the work 
done he certainly cannot afford to do 
the work himself and labor for less 
than wages that ordinary hands com- 
mand. 


At the present price of forage and 
taking into consideration the amount 
of feed a hand can secure in a day by 
cutting the entire stalk of corn and 
shocking, I believe no man who is 
growing corn can afford to neglect se- 
curing the forage from his crop, even 
if it be necessary to cut by hand. 
An acre of good corn will produce 
around two tons of forage, one-half 
of which, under ordinary feeding con- 
ditions, will be utilized by livestock 
and produce results equal to fair qual- 
ity hay, that for the past ten years has 
been $18 to $40 per ton, or an average 
for the ten-year period of around $20 
per ton on the farm. Any good man 
should be able to cut and shock an av- 
erage of an acre of 35 to 40-bushel 
corn per day, and I have known many 
men to average two acres per day for 
two weeks running. The grain from 
this shocked corn can be shucked by 
hand or by a shredder at only a little 
more than it costs to husk the ears 
from the standing stalks. With a corn 
harvester in use, two men and three 
horses can average around six acres 
per day. 

By this method of harvesting the 
corn crop good feed may be secured 
that will be available for feeding dur- 
ing the entire winter, while if the 
stalks are left standing in the fields 
and grazed by cattle the fodder is of 
little value after December 1, and up 
to that time there is generally on 
well regulated farms feed sufficient in 
the pastures to carry all the stock the 
farm can carry. 


af 
Well Built Shocks Essential 


OWEVER — and here is where 

more than half the men fail who 
cut and shock corn—to 
fodder first-class the shocks must be 
well built so they will stand erect, and 
then the corn husked just as soon as 
the grain is cured. On our farm De- 
cermber 15 finds every shock out of 
the fields and the fodder in barn or 
rick. So we have splendid green corn 
focler that we use up to May 1 of the 
following spring. If the corn shocks 
are half-built, and then left to stand 
in the fields until January or Febru- 
ary, the fodder will be of little value, 
mich of the grain damaged, and a 
large amount destroyed by mice and 
rats. 

Where soy beans are planted in the 
corn rows the harvester is the only 


sere s¢, 


make corn. 


rapid, practical way of harvesting the 
combined crop, but on our farm the 
splendid feed produced by the beans 
and the increased tonnage will pay 
each year the cost of a harvester. 
There is one advantage the man has 
who cuts and shocks his corn that is 
not as carefully considered as it 
should be. This is that there are clean 
stubble fields that require only culti- 
vating with the cultivator or disking 


“to be in condition to have small grain 


crops or grass or both seeded on 
them. For years we have with a 
four-horse team hitched to a strong 
two-horse cultivator made an average 
of seven acres per day of corn stubble 


wasted by the practice, but where the 
fields are worked to the limit with 
corn, soy beans, and velvet beans all 
growing together or on the more 
sandy soils the corn and velvet beans 
alone—a large amount of feed is se- 
cured per acre, even if it be rather in- 
ferior in quality after the first month. 
Here, too, where the soils are gener- 
ally safidy, the cattle may be allowed 
to range the fields all winter, which 
practice would mean disaster to the 
soils of the clay sections where the 
land freezes only slightly. 

Summing up, my conclusion is that 
we all over the South have a long 
way to go yet before we will be treat- 














TWELVE-ACRE FIELD OF CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF REUBEN CHAPMAN, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


ready for the wheat drill and the 
yields of wheat have averaged 20 
bushels per acre. It has meant not 
only far cheaper production of wheat, 
but also at least double the acreage 
per year that we could have grown 
had we not utilized the seed bed pre- 
paration that had already been made 
in the proper cultivation of the corn 
crop. 

Go a step further than the above 
method of harvesting the corn crop 
and silo the matured corn direct from 
the field, and the ideal method of pre- 
serving the corn crop, and utilizing 
the seed bed is approached. 


Methods for the Coast Country 


VAJHEN we drift down into the damp 
coast country—where the damp 


penetrates the corn shocks and 
makes preserving the grain in shocks 
hazardous or where cotton so domi- 
nates the situation as to leave little 
time in the fall for cutting corn and 
husking early—the method of picking 
the corn from the standing stalks and 
then grazing the residue has probably 
good reason for its popularity. 


Much good feed is undoubtedly 


ing the fodder part of the corn plant 
with the consideration its merits war- 
rant, but that we of the southern 
section are just beginning to look 
over into the promised land. 





My Experience With Crimson 
Clover 


N 1915 I decided to try crimson clo- 

ver on a small scale, but as there 
had never been any of this clover 
grown on my land, and I had never 
been successful with red clover, I was 
doubtful of success. But I selected a 
piece of old land that had weeds, les- 
pedeza and some white clover on 
it, plowed, harrowed and dragged the 
ground down and sowed one bushel of 
seed and then rolled them in. The 
seed came up and grew reasonably 
well, and in May, 1916, I turned this 
growth of from 18 to 24 inches under, 
harrowed and disked to a good seed 
bed, and planted it to corn, which I 
cultivated shallow to avoid tearing up 
the mass of clover. I gathered 65 bar- 
rels of good corn from these six acres, 
which was by far the most I ever 
made for the same amount of work. 


I sowed eight acres in 1916 and got 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1918 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
important problems of our farmers, 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, 
No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experience letters ag follows: 


“How I Succeeded With Fall-sowed Small Grain,’’—Mail letters by August 16. 

“How I Have Made Hog-raising Pay.’’—Mail letters by August 23, 

“How I Have Made Beef Cattle Pay.”—Mail letters before August 390. 

“Experiences in Liming Land,.”’—Mail 
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“Our Debating Society and How We Made It Interesting.”— 
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“Preparing for Winter Comfort in Farm Home and Kitchen.”—Mail letters before 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


a nice stand, but this was almost all 
killed by the blizzard the following 
January. 


In 1917 I sowed again as before. I 
had a moderate stand, which with- 
stood the severe winter of 1917-18. 
Our county agent insisted that I save 
some seed, so I set about to devise a 
way to strip the seed from the plants 
as they stood. I made a comb 6 feet 
long by securely nailing teeth made 
from split hickory, 18 inches long 
and 1 inch square, pointed at end, to 
a plank 8 inches wide. I then made 
a box 4x6 feet and 14 inches deep, and 
to the open end of this box I bolted 
the comb, or stripper. I then made an 
axle of 14-inch piping long enough to 
put a pair of cultivator wheels on and 
hang the stripper between the wheels. 
I swung the stripper to the axle by 
means of chains and hooks, which 
could be adjusted to any height of 
clover. I fitted a handle to the back 
on the same plan as a lawn mower, by 
means of which the stripper could be 
given the right tilt. 


This home-made affair worked 
nicely, and in June, 1918, with the help 
of one hand I stripped about 3,000 
pounds of good seed in three days, 
which seemed to be nearly 100 per 
cent good. I sowed about 1,800 pounds 
of these uncleaned seed on 60 acres 
last fall. They came up fine, and the 
clover, a dense mat of growth, was 
turned for corn. 


I would say that crimson clover 
is a wonderful soil improver and 
that I have grown it successfully 
without inoculation and on poor soil, 
but it does much better with inocula- 
tion, and I think if any one follows 
the advice of The Progressive Farmer 
as to soil preparation, time of plant- 
he will under reasonable 
weather conditions be pleased with 
the results, for it not only is a paying 
crop for soil-improvement, but af- 
fords valuable winter pasture as well, 
which is in these times of high-priced 
feeds a great consideration. 

J. W. WARMATH. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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Selling Butter, Eggs and Vegeta- 
bles by Parcel Post 


T= cry everywhere is for service, 
and one of the best answers to that 
call has been the parcel post system. 
Living on a farm six miles from an 
express office, the parcel post system 
has proved one of our best friends. 


Three years ago this summer our 
village merchant was buying our but- 
ter and shipping, so the question 
arose, why not ship it by parcel post 
and make that extra profit ourselves? 

Our first attempt was six potnds of 
butter a week, in one-pound cartons, 
by parcel post to customers in Nash- 
ville, 75 miles away. 

From six pounds a week, our cows 
were increased until we made thirty 
pounds a week. Along with our but- 
ter we shipped eggs, strictly fresh 
ones, to the same place. 

As garden truck came in, beans and 
tomatoes were also shipped by parcel 
post, but express would have been 
much cheaper for the beans and to- 
matoes if it had been accessible. 


We can beans and tomatoes in the 
tin cans .and sell these, but during 
very busy times we ship. 

Last year we sold $25 worth of green 
beans and tomatoes, besides canning 
325 cans, above those for home use, 
for which we received 25 cents a can. 

All this went by parcel post except 
the canned goods. 

Of our own and neighbors’ we sent 
by parcel post last year about 2,000 
pounds of butter and 600 dozen eggs, 
so the parcel post has solved the pin 
money question for us and has proved 
to be one of the farmer’s greatest 
helps. “A READER.” 
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More power, 

r gallon, from cheap 
foresene e than from high-priced gas- 
olinc, Easy to start in any weather. 


OLTAWA 


ments 


Kerosene Engines 
Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
For all outdoor and indoor work. Thous- 
auds in use. All sizes and styles : 
from 14 H-Pto 22H-P Complete ¥ 


mounted saw rigs or saw frames inva 


separate, suitable for mounting 

on your own trucks, 

Book Free Finite at you want to know 
eae all you want to know 

about engines. Write for Present Low Prices. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1095 King St. 
Otta Kansas 


80 Seys 
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\ FACTORY 417 
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coh RENCE Aue 
FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SMP KNOT construction, prerents 
slipping, sagging and requires less posts. It is 
saving fariner’s money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, be~b wire 
and gates. STAPLES FREE with all orcers of 
200 rods or more of our NEVER-SLIP fence. 32 
years’ reputation for fair dealing your guarantee 
of satisfaction, 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 


































































































Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
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CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. eae 8 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


‘DO.DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent winter rains smothering the sofl. Put 
land in suape for early spring work. ot your 
Gicvching and terracing done now with 
CHa » Farm Dit ; 
a ny re os  diteh 
in soll, Makes “V"'-shaped dite 
pay Siachos down 4 ft. deep. All steel. 
Reversible, Acjustable, Write for Free Book, 
QWENSDOROG BITCHER & GRADER CO., ins, 
Bex 631, Qweesters, Ky. 


10.Days-Free Trial 








Terracer 











Full gauge wires; full Taeotee full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
pene he rdest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 














Save 40 per cent on bailing 
cost! ure your savi: 
E09 straight wire. No 

‘ie 





Make big money 


z hay f Write A 4 ans showing all t 
ay for others, Write for rey! ci OW. all types 
of this S wonderful mew * ress. Write ay—- WOW! 


Threader Press Mtg. €0.778A Sanemal st <,-saedlil rth,Kan. 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 








When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am writing you 
®s an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, whie 
Suarantees the reltability of all advertising it carries.” | 


_ Still put ig beets, 





‘Orchard and Garden Notes—What | 


to Do This Week and Next 


ANY people make a mistake by 
not mowing the lawn as often as 
advisable. Many seem to be under 
the impression that in order to have 
the best grass it is not desirable to 
mow often. This is not the case, be- 


| cause the best lawn is the one that is 
| mowed once every week or 10 days. 

Of course if the, weather is quite dry 
the lawn should not be mowed this 
often, neither should it be mowed this 
often in early spring, or in late fall 
when growth of the grass is not rapid. | 

* * * 


Don’t let the violets, rose bushes | 
and other flowers about the place be 
overrun with weeds and Get 
busy with the hoe and cut these out, 


grass. 


and give the flowers a fair show. 
Even mere man loves flowers, wheth- 
er or not he admits it. He may 


grumble at having to do work of this 
kind, but deep down in his heart he 
knows that he does like the flowers, 
even though he may say he hates 
them. Usually the extent of his hatred | 
,;toward these is measured by the | 
amount of work that his better half is | 
able to pull out of him in helping with | 
them. Loosen up, men folks, and help | 
with the flowers, and see if you don’t | 
feel better thereby. 
x * * 


Keep up the planting of summer 
vegetables. Put in a crop of nearly 
all of those you ordinarily plant in 
the spring, especially in the middle | 
and lower part of the South. One can |} 
parsnips, carrots, | 
celery, Mexican June corn, radishes, 
lettuce, etc. 

a a 

Put in an early crop of turnips. The | 
rutabagas should have been put in in 
July, and about now is the time for 
the first crop of turnips. Then make 
a second planting in early September, 
and a third planting in late Septem- 
ber, or early October. Of course, late 
September and early October is too 
late to plant turnips in the upper part 
of the South, but this is not the case 
in the middle and lower part. 

x *k * 


Leok after the s»ray pump. The 
spraying is over with for the season, 
and if the pump is put away without 
thoroughly cleaning, it is sure to be 
damaged by the chemicals used in 
making the spray mixtures. Rinse it 
out thoroughly. Pour water in it, 
pump it through until you are sure 
the pump is thoroughly clean of all 
the chemicals in the spray material. 
Don’t look upon this as a little theo- 
retical point that is not worth any- 
thing, because that isn’t the case. 

* = 

Don’t overlook the matter of keep- 
ing the garden soil busy all the 
time. Just as quickly as one crop is 
taken off, plant another. Unless one 
does this, one is not a gardener in the 
real sense of the word. 

x * * 

Keep up the cultivation of vegeta- 
bles in the garden. The weather may 
be dry and the garden free of grass, 
but this cultivation does good by con- 
serving moisture. So keep right at it, 


| whether it rains or whether it doesn’t. 


Just remember that the plants must 
have moisture if they are to grow, 
and the best way to get moisture dur- 
ing a drouth is to keep up cultivation, 
so as to form a dust blanket, and pre- 
vent the evaporation of the moisture 
that is already in the ground. 


a 
Are there still many weeds and 
patches of grass about in the or- 


chard? If so, go after them right 
now with the hoe, clean them out 
thoroughly, because they can be do- 
ing no real good, and if left over for 
the winter they will serve as hiding 
places for rats and mice and other 
pests that will do considerable harm 
in the orchard. { 


L. A. NIVEN. 





The men who Jead are the men who read. 
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Here is Positive 
Evidence for You 


“All the alfalfa I sowed was inoculated 
with Farmogerm, I have a fine stand. I 
sowed a field the year before without the 
incoulation, and this was a failure,”"—~ 
Writes A, E, Wilkins, Turbeville, Va. 

Farmers are coming daily to see tthe 
hatry vetch inoculated with Farmogerm., 
We have vetch that will measure 6 feet 
long.’""—W. M, and W. C, Holman, St. 
Matthews, S, C,. 

“The difference is very great. The Inoculated 
field on the first cutting gave double the amount 
of hay, and the roots are loaded with nodules of 
bacteria, I will never sow any alfalfa seed with- 
out it being properly inoculated,”—J. E, Tissot, 
Chino, Cal, 


Since 1908 Farmogerm has been the standard, 
pure-bred seed inoculant, furnishing an unfailing 
source of active nitrogen-fixing bacteria, Never 
confuse Farmogerm with the ordinary type of 
seed inoculant. Farmogerm is superior to all 
other inoculants, first because it contains only 
pedigreed, pure strain bacteria, and second, be- 
cause it is the only preparation in which the life 
of the bacteria is assured. Tested and approved 
hy agricultural departments, experiment stations 
and demonstration agents, 

Seed inoculation is no experiment, 
and Farmogerm is the recognized 
standard of seed inoculants. With 
Farmogerm you can supply 5 acres 
with nitrates for $8, plenty of nitro- 
gen for both cover crops and follow- 
ing crops. 


Write today for full Information about results 
obtained from FARMOGERM, 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 









tte eweeene 






Dept. D, 
80 LAYFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK CITY Ac size package of Farmegers: 
FARMOGERM Is prepared for Alfalfa, Clovers, for treating....... seed 
Peas, Beans, Peanuts, and all Legumes Pricesgs §g-§ eM WName..............2220-000- 









Garden size, 50c; 1 acre size, $2; 5 acre size, $8, 









High Power-Low Gst-Easily Controlled 


WATERLOO BOY 


—— KEROSENE TRACTOR 


In placing the power rating 
of the Waterloo Boy Tractor at 
12-25 we have made dueallowance for the 
need of reserve power in all farm work, 

Farmers who own Waterloo Bo: ! Tractors find that 
its 8-horse pulling power at the draw baris ordinary | 
and that it pullsa 10-horse load when occasion demands. 
Its belt power.is conservatively rated - operate a 24. 

inch to 26-inch thresher, but owners of aterloo Boy 
report that they operated a 28-42 + wa con successfully at 

a fuel cost of 15 gallons kerosene in a 10-hour day. Filled 
30-foot silo without a hitch or balk. 


Because of Waterloo Boy Dependability 


you can take quick advantage of favorable weather and ground 
conditions for plowing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, 
silo filling, hay baling, grinding, hauling, etc. 
Col. Samuel 

Does Double Duty When Called For Sainte ee of he! Weterlos, Boy 

pulled a 4-dise plow 7 — deep, cutting 40 inches wide in ‘Texas Black Wax” and 
dragged a 5-foot leaving g din mw conaition, in one operation, 

The Waterloo Bo te noted for its ical kerosene berner, for simple, 

strong construction, for easy ccntrol and ready Y reeponeet to ~<— ones deman | 

metruction =f 

Investigate this tractor. Tb ged 3 See fog free ge mo ome ce 9 co : i = 


JOHN DEERE 
5214 W. 3rd Ave; Moline, IKinois 
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(Thie is No. 
the Average Southern Farmer.’ 
(Dis iseue | 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XX XIl.—Harvesting the Corn Crop 


$2 in our series of discussions of 
The same subject is also discussed on page 6 of 


“The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of 








Harvest Corn at Maturity—Shock 
and Tie Well 


($3 Prize Letter) 
pate successfully harvesting a 
crop of corn depends upon doing 
a number of things well, two things in 
particular must have careful attention 
it the crop is harvested without a par- 
tial loss im both corn and fodder. 





The first thing of importance is har- 
vest.ng corn at the right stage, neith- 
er too mpe nor too green, but at the 
petiod when the ears are fully de- 
veloped and the lower leaves of the 
stalk are beginning to die. At this 
period both corn and fodder have 


reached maturity and, if properly 
shocked, can be handled without loss 
of either corn or fodder under normal 
weather conditions. 

The second thing of importance is 
good shocking. The number of farm- 
ers who do really good corn shocking 
is surprisingly small. A corn shock 
well proportioned and standing erect 
will preserve both corn and fodder 
a length of time that is surprising. 
The loss in both corn and fodder 
is in the leaning shocks that take wa- 
ter readily from every rain. This loss 
can be almost entirely eliminated by 
a little care in setting up and tying 
the shock. A. corn shock cannot be 
built to stand when the corn is drag- 


ged up to the shock and carelessly 
leaned up against it unevenly. When 
reaching the shock with an armful of 
corn it should be elevated and brought 
down with some force snugly against 
the shock. This gives the butts of all 
stalks a firm footing on solid earth. 
Stalks leaning other stalks 
should be straightened and an effort 
made to set all stalks as nearly per- 
pendicular as they will stand without 
falling till the shock is tied. 


across 


A well built shock of corn can be 
ruined by bad tying. A great many 
farmers have gotten into the habit of 
placing a small pulley on the end of a 
rope, and using this device for draw- 
ing in the shock preparatory to tying. 
This is bad practice. Such a device is 
bound to twist the shock in a manner 
that will weaken its footing and leave 
it with less power to resist the wind 
and storms without falling. A much 
better plan is to draw in shocks with 
a plain rope, one man at each end of 
the rope. This produces a fairly even 
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A moving stream of live stock 
which the packers must buy 


The packer feels an obligation to 
take the live stock that comes to 
market and find an outlet for it. 


Why this obligation? * 


It is because the stockman has fed 
his live stock to the point where it 
must be sold or they will get thin 
again and labor and expensive feed 
be wasted. 


If the stockman could not sell his 
shipment and had to take it home, 
he would lose on everything — 
freight, feed and time. 


Several such losses would discour- 
age him and he would raise less 
live stock. Hundreds of other 
stockmen also would plow up their 


pastures. The supply of meat 
animals would diminish. 


The packers would not be able to 
get enough live stock and often 
their big, expensive plants would 
be idle. The public would go meat 
hungry. 

In short, for the best interests of 
everybody, the packers believe it 
sound to do their full share to main- 
tain an ever open, cash market, 
and this is accomplished at a profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound, 
This system has encouraged live 
stock feeding. 

Only a policy like this will provide 
a better meat supply for a growing 
nation. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tension on all sides of the shock and is 
not nearly so likely to twist the shock 
out of shape. My experience is that 
nine farmers out of ten tie corn 
shocks too low down to get a good 
standing shock. Shocks with bursted 
bands, a sight very commonly seen, 
are usually due to tying the shock too 
low down. An effort should not be 
made to tie the band far enough down 
to catch the short stalks. Disregard 
the short stalks and keep the band 
well up near the tassels for a good 
standing shock. 


It requires but little more time to 
harvest corn properly than to harvest 
it carelessly. The difference in say- 
ing both corn and fodder, particularly 
during a wet fall, is worth many times 
the extra work it requires to do the 
work well. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Harvesting Corn on a Small Farm 





($2 Prize Letter) 

WE USUALLY plant soy beans with 

our corn, in the same row and at 
the same time the corn is planted, us- 
ing a double planter which plants both 
at the same time. When the corn is 
ready to be cut and shocked we take 
our mowing machine and cut the corn 
and beans one row at a time and have 
sufficient hands (three) to pick up 
and pile the corn before the next 
round of the machine. The corn is 
put in small piles, and if weather per- 
mits we let it take the sun for at 
least one day, in order that it may 
partly cure. It is then hauled off the 
field and shecked near the barn, where 
it will be handy when we wish to cut 
it up and put in the barn, which is 
done with an ensilage cutter equipped 
with snapping rolls for snapping off 
the corn. This method shucks about 
50 per cent of the corn clean and 


leaves only a slip shuck on the bal- 


ance, which can be quickly taken off. 


We prefer hauling the corn entirely 
off the field and getting it out of the 
way, so we will have no trouble mak- 
ing hay of our beans, and wheré we 
will have a clear field to sow in small 
grain, clover, etc., and where we will 
not have to be driving over the field 
in late fall, perhaps when the ground 
is wet, and cutting it up and injuring 
the crops which have been planted 
between the shocks. And then, too, 
we have found that with a low-down 
platform wagon we can load and haul 


the partly cured corn off the field and— q 


shock it nearly as quickly as it can be 
shocked in the field, owing to the fact 
that the wagon can be taken to the 
load while loading and right to the 
spot where it.is to be shocked. With 
a small boy to drive slowly down the 
row close to the piles of corn, two men 
besides myself have been able to load 
four good shocks of corn without 
stopping the wagon. The first man 
skips two piles of corn, picks up the 


third pile and lays it across the front @ 


end of the wagon, the second man 
skips one pile and lays his across the 
center, and the last man picks up the 
remaining pile and lays his across the 
rear end and all move along syste- 
matically with no running around 
each other. The corn is laid with the 
butts all the same way and it is no 
trouble to get it off the wagon. Of 
course one has to step lively to load 


in this manner, but your load is om = 


before you can think of getting tired. 


The advantage of letting the corn 
partly cure in piles in the field is that 
it is lighter to handle both for men 
and teams, and there is less molding 
under the bands. And as there is less 
shrinkage than where the green corm 


them or bind them in two places, thus 
saving time and labor. Where we have 
no beans in our corn we cut by hand 
with small hatchets, which we find 
much more satisfactory than knives 
Of course the corn harvester is they 


is shocked, the shocks stand up better / 
and it is rarely necessary to rebind 
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thing for larger farmers, but we only 
have 10 to 15 acres in corn, usually. the horse and it will not fall over. 
H. L. UMSTEAD, Jr. Take ordinary binding twine and cut 

Bahama, N. C. it into desired lengths. When the 
shock is made tie around the top, be- 
ing careful to have all the stalks in- 
side the band, but don’t tie too low or 
the stalks will twist in the band and 
tte shock will soon fall over. When 
the shock is tied the stick can be pull- 
ed out and the horse pulled ahead for 
the next shock. 

Last year we made the mistake of 
letting the corn stand in the field un- 
til we had picked our cotton. The 
bad weather came on and the fodder 
was badly weather-beaten, although 
tie stalks were bright inside the 
shocks. This year we intend to let 
them stand about two weeks, or till 
the fodder is pretty well curel, ard 
tien haul them up and set them inside 
an cld shed away from storms and 
husk out the corn when we have 
more time. We will then run che 
fodder through a silo filler and cut it 
up two inches long. By so doing the 
stock will eat nearly all of it, and 
what is left makes the best of bed- 
ding. NORTON R. GILBERT. 

Millville, Ark. 


The corn can now be léaned against 


This is that Extra Light-Running 


Florence Wagon 





Early Harvesting of Corn Pays 
T PAYS to harvest 

as soon as the ears are thoroughly 
matured and dry. This werk can us- 
ually be done before cetton picking is 
begun, but no matter hew pressing 
other farm work may be, it dees net 
pay to neglect the gathering of the 
corn. Where corn is gathered early 
in the season the shucks are clean and 
bright, and have a feed value almost 
equal to prairie hay. And then, there 
is always more or less waste or dam- 
age where the corn is left in the field 
until late in the season. After the 
stalks begin to fall down birds, rats, 
and domestic fowls will do consider- 
able damage, and if the fall happens 
to be a wet one, a portion of the crop 
will rot. On bottom lands I have seen 
whole fields of fine corn swept away 
by floods, when early gathering weuld 
have saved it all. 


the corn crop 


“The Southern Wagon for Southern Farmers” 


Especially suited for hauling cotton bales and for all other farm and 
plantation purposes. Made from the best of oak and hickory, hand- 
picked from lumber cut almost at our factory door. More heavily 
ironed, size for size. Made by American labor, the most skilled in 
the world. Built to last a lifetime of heavy working service. 

See the Florence dealer. If there is no Florence dealer near you, let us 
send you our new catalogue, “The Southern Beauty.” It’s good reading. 


Ask a Florence Owner. 


FLORENCE WAGON CO.  dacorporated.) Florence, Ala. 


WANTED! accents heb hiprree . Faw} 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at - - es 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write ! today for our money making offer. 














It seems to be a general opinion 
among farmers that weevils do less 
damage where corn is left in the field 
until late in the season. I think this 
is true to some extent, but there are 








‘Do you take exercise after your bath in 
the morning?” asked Perkins. 
Yes; I generally step on the soap 
"—-Nebraska AWgwan. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


Jenkins 
gressive Farmer.” 


as 1 get out 





less costly methods of combatting the 
weevil. Where corn stored in a 
well ventilated barn there will be lit- 
tle damage by weevil, and a bottle or 
jug of disulphide of carbon placed in 
the barn with the cork partially re- 
moved will largely prevent damage. 


is 


It has always been my experience 
that close slip-shucking does not pay. | 
The shucks have some value as rough- 
age, and they are some protection 
against weevils and rats. Notice this 
next spring when you are selecting 
seed corn and see if it is not true. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 





An Alabama Farm Woman’s Way 


IKE a good many other folks 

throughout the South, we used to 
practice stripping the leaves from the 
corn stalks before the crop was fully 
matured. This method secured some 
fairly good forage. However, it has 
been thoroughly demonstrated that 
the fodder is not of sufficient value to | 
be worth the loss in the grain yield 
resulting therefrom. Anyway, the 
present high cost of labor would 
make fodder-pulling an overly expen- 
sive proceeding. 

Shocking the corn is another meth- 
od which has not proved successful in 
this part of the country. There is so 
much humidity in our atmosphere 
that the corn has a tendency to mil- 
dew or start sprouting. 

We have found it best to let the 
grain come to full maturity, well 
hardened and glazed, without strip- 
ping off the leaves or topping the 
stalks. Immediately after the ears 
are gathered, we pasture the cattle in 
the corn field and let them harvest 
what they will of stalks and leaves. 
This means saving the forage eco- 
nomically. As every bit of land on my 
little farm must be kept busy all of 
the time, the cattle are only allowed 
to graze the corn field for a week or 
so. Whatever stalks remain are then 
cut up and plowed in to enrich the 
soil for the succeeding crop. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 
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Good Plowing, Yes— 


(,00P work and plenty of it, 
whether plowing, disking, har- 
vesting or belt work, is the rule where an 


International or Titan kerosene tractor 
is used. With it you can plow as deep as you 
want to, as fast as good plowing can be done, do 
any other farm power work, do as much and as 
good work during the last hour of the season as 
during the first, and know that you are saving 
money at every turn of the flywheel. 


Work With All Farm Machines 


The steadiness and dependability of Interna- 
tional or Titan tractors are due, not to chance, 
but to skill and experience. We know farm ma- 
chines, having marketed them for close to 
88 years. We know the work you expect your 
machines to do and for twelve years have been 
selling tractors designed and built to furnish use- 
ful, economical power for that work. One or 
another of our tractors will draw or drive any 
farm power machine you have, requiring power 
up to 15-H.P, draw bar or 30-H. P. on the belt, 
and do good work with it. 








A Corn-horse for Shocking Corn | 


{N SHOCKING corn, to make the | 
stalks stand up while building the 

hock, we use what wecalla corn horse. 

To make a corn horse we take 2x4 12 

feet long and bolt two legs on one | 
end and let the other end rest on the | 
ground. We bore two or three holes 

through the 2x4 with a l-inch auger, 

whittle out a stick about four feet 

long and put it in one of the holes, | 
letting it stick through about one foot 
or more. 


@ 


Operate on Cheap Fuel 


All tractors of the same size use about the same 
amount of fuel, It is not uncommon to use 1000 
gallons in a season. International and Titan 
tractors operate on common coal oil, which:costs 
about half as much as gasoline. Ev 
trattors were superior in no other way, el 
saving would make it worth while to own an 
Iaternational. 


Tractor Service 


Every tractor owner needs service at one time 
or another. When that time comes our Service 
Organization of 89 branch houses and thousands 
of dealers responds quickly. Think what it may 
mean to you in a rush season to get a repair part 
or have an adjustment attended to within a few 
hours, Every International or Titan tractor owner 
who needs service gets it without unnecessary 
delay or trouble. 

Our tractors are made in three sizes, 8-16, 10-20 
and 15-30-h. p. All operate on kerosene, or any 
other oil fuel down to 39° Baume, We will send 
catalogues with full information about tractors 
or any other machines in the list below. Write 
_and tell us which machines you are interested in. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows Cultivators 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring Tooth Harrows 
eg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 


Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters_ Corn Drills 
rain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers 


International Harvest 
CHICAGO 


Haying Machines 
Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 


akes 
Combination Side Rakes 
and Tedders 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Corn Shellers Threshers 
Hay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 


J Company of 


Dainy Equipment 
S 
Cream § jeparators 


Belt Machines—Cont. 
Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 


Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders ickers 
Ensilace Cutters 


Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 


America 
US A 


ream Separators 
e (Belted) 


Gasoline Engines 
M 


Other Farm Equipment 
Manure Spreaders 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 


Tractor Hitches 


Kerosene Engines 


otor Trucks 


Straw Spreading Attach 


Knife Grinders 
Binder Twine 


@ 
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Sparks 


EEP the platinum points on the vi- 

brators smooth. If pitted, they 
may be smoothed with a file. 

Keep spark plugs clean and free 
from carbon deposits tn order to 
avoid short circuits. 

When battery cells are new and 
strong, have the tension on the vibra- 
tor springs as light as possible. 

If your engine runs irregularly, 
slighly increase the tension of the vi- 
brator springs. 

The cause of batteries giving out 
quickly may often be traced to im- 
proper coil adjustment. 

Place no metal tools in the battery 
box where they will short-circuit the 
batteries even for a brief time. 

The high tension wire which goes 
from coil to spark plug should never 
be allowed to get water or oil-soaked. 

Loose contacts and frazzled wire 
ends always cause trouble, and they 
should never be tolerated. 


Don’t screw a cold spark plug into a 
hot socket too tightly or it will be 
hard to remove. 


Keep dry battery cells in a dry cool 
place as far as possible, and have 
them protected with a substantial box 
when used for ignition on stationary 
engines. 

A spark at the wrong time is almost 
as bad as no spark at all. 

If you have a battery tester, each 
cell should be tested separately and 
connected in the order of their 
strength, the strongest next to the 
spark coil. The current will be aug- 
mented in this way, while if a dead 
cell is next to the coil the rest of the 
cells will appear to be without life. 





How to Remove Carbon Deposits 
From Cylinders 


ARBON deposits are a_ fertile 

source of engine trouble and will 
make themselves known. by loss of 
power, noisy operation and some- 
times by premature engine explosions, 

Carbon deposits cause loss of power 
because they build up about the ex- 
haust and intake valves and prevent 
proper seating, while protruding 
points will sometimes build up, and 
when the engine gets hot from con- 


tinued operation, remain hot long 
enough to explode the incoming 
charge of gas before the proper time. 

When an engine has been neglected 
and carbon has been accumulating for 
some time, the hard, baked-on de- 
posits can only be removed by me- 
chanical means. The usual method of 
doing this is by the use of hoe-like 
sieel scrapers which are inserted 
through holes left by the removal of 
the valve chamber caps. A still better 
way is to remove the cylinder heads 
if the engine construction permits. 
Some of the carbon removers on the 
market are also good. 


When the deposits have been scrap- 
ed away and the engine in your auto- 
mobile or tractor is in good condition 
again, or if you have just bought a 
new machine, you should seek to pre- 
vent carbon from depositing. 


There are two things which cause 
carbon to form—burnt cylinder oil 
and an excessively rich mixture of air 
and gasoline, or air and kerosene, as 
the case may be. These accumula- 
tions may be prevented to a certain 
extent by careful supervision of the 
amount of oil supplied the motor, be- 
ing sure that it gets no more than it 
actually needs, using oil of a good 
grade and a high fire test, and by care- 
ful regulation of the mixture so that 
the proportion of fuel and air is such 
that it will burn without residue. 
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~ » | What Southern Live Stock Men 
Say About 


“1Z7e 


STOCK TONIC 
Block and Brick 


We give you elsewhere in this space a few of the many expres- 


Cows Eat Better, 


—Give More a 

“Your Carey-ized Stock Tonic is @ i 

oyer and it also puts ; 

pn shape—that is» they - 

better ny cows are giving ~) _ 
since they have had Carey-ize 


rar tthing 
thatit isthe bes’ 
You can say for = Fritz Butzin, 


on the market.’ R. F. D. 2, Easton, Kan. 
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@ions we have received from successful southern stock raisers, who 
unite in declaring that Carey-ized Stock Tonic is an important factor 
in their success with all classes of animals and that it possesses 
advantages which distinguish it above all other products in this line. 


What It [gs —Carevized Stock Tonic is not a stock feed, but 
a combination of eight different vegetable and 
mineral salts which ar©necessary to animal health, growthandthrift, in- 
eluding Iron Sulphate, Powdered Gentian Root, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, 
Sulphur, Quassia, Carbonized Peat, Charcoal and Pure Dairy Salt. 


__. Carey-ized Stock Tonic prevents or de- 
What It Does stroys worms; it promotes animal health 
and thrift by aiding the digestion, stimulating the formation of flesh 
building red corpuscles in the blood, keeping bowels and vital organs 


generally in proper working order—enables animals to turn their feed 
into money more completely and in less time—saves feed money. 


Convénient and Economical to Feed 


Carey-ized Stock Tonic does away with dosing and drenching. 
Its solid block and brick form permits it to be placed in feed boxes 
or under sheds where animals can have access to it at all times with- 
out waste. They partake of it as nature dictates—a little at a time 
and at the right time to prevent disease. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction in 60-Day Trial 


Carey-ized Stock Tonic 3-lb. Bricks or 50-Ib. Blocks are sold by Grocers, Gen- 
eral Stores, Druggists, Feed and Hardware Stores. If your dealer can not supply you 
gend us his name (no money) and we will send him for you 12 bricks GS Tbs.) at 
$2.90 £. o. b. Southern Warehouse, or 50-lb. block $3.25, or if you pate: send us the 
amount and we will send goods direct to you freight collect. If at the end of 60 days’ 
trial according to directions you are not entirely satisfied we will refund all your 
money, including carrying ckanees. Your banker will tell you we are responsible, 


Fill out and mail us the coupon for free book “Making Live Stock Pay.” 


| is considered 


i ally 
, work done where it is necessary to 





THE CAREY SALT CO., Dept. 279 Hutchinson, Kansas 


Carey Salt Co., Dept. 279 Hatchinson, Ken. 
Please ship Carey-ized StockT onic 
as per check mark below your 
60-Day Trial Offer. 
O Care of My Dealer. 
O Direct to Me (money order 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


These deposits may also be reduced 
to some extent by pouring three or 
four tablespoonfuls of kerosene into 
each cylinder at the end of a day’s 
run. In standing over night this sof- 
tens the deposits that have formed 
during the day and they are thrown 
off when the engine is started the 
next morning. 


Making and Using Concrete About 
the Farm 


VERY farmer should learn how to 

use concrete. It is a very import- 
ant and valuable building material 
and is now used in a great variety of 
ways on the farm. 

Cement and concrete are not one 
and the same thing, but cement is the 
foundation of all concrete work. Ce- 
ment, sand and gravel mixed in differ- 
ent proportions for different kinds 
of work are called concrete. The sole 
reason for mixing sand and grav- 
el with cement is to cheapen the cost 
of the object made. Cement and wa- 
ter make very strong posts, walls, 
sidewalks, etc., but the cost is prohib- 
itive. 

The very best concrete is made by 
using just enough sand to fill all 
spaces between the gravel or coarse 
aggregate and just enough cement to 
fill all the voids in the sand. Sucha 
proportion of cement, sand and grav- 
el means the densest possible mixture. 
Of course, it is not possible in prac- 
tice to make a perfect mixture, but 
every reasonable effort should be 
made to make a mixture as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

The sand and gravel must be free 
from loam, fine clay or other foreign 
matter. A small quantity of clay will 
do no great harm if it occurs in coarse 
and separate lumps. However, when 
the clay is fine and adheres to the 
gravel good concrete work is im- 
possible. 

The gravel should be well graded 
from fine to coarse, for the reason 
that different size gravel is needed. 
Gravel up to three inches in diameter 
may be used in making concrete for 
heavy foundations, while small gravel 
should be used in making fence posts. 

In most of the mixtures for farm 





| work, the volume of cement used is 


one-half that of the sand and the 
sand one-half that of the gravel. 
Bank or creek gravel is often used on 
the assumption that the gravel and 
sand are mixed in the proper propor- 
tions. Such an idea is erroneous, and 
the gravel should always be screened 


| by throwing on a screen whose mesh- 


es are one-quarter inch in size. The 
part that passes through the screen 
sand and the balance 
gravel or coarse aggregate. 

We should always bear in mind the 
fact that every particle of sand should 
be coated with cement, and that if 
extra sand is added to any of the 
standard mixtures more cement 


should also be added. 


Screens, shovels, trowels, concrete 


| mixers and other tools and machines 
| are necessary. 


Mixing concrete by 
hand is very hard work, and it is usu- 
more economical to hire the 


mix, say a volume of more than 15 
cubic yards. Of course, where there 


| is a gasoline engine on the farm, it 


will pay to buy a small mixing ma- 


| chine to thoroughly mix the cement, 
| sand, gravel and water. 


Every farmer should write cement 
manufacturers and the United States 
Department of Agriculture for liter- 
ature on use of concrete and make a 
careful study of the subject. Con- 


| crete will be used on the large ma- 
jority of farms within a few years. 





NO PRACTICE 


“No, Bobby,” said his mother, “cone piece 


| of pie is quite enough for you!” 


“It’s funny,’’ responded Bobby with 


| injured air; “you say you are anxious that I 


should learn to eat properly and yet you 


| won't give me a chance to practi.¢ up.'"— 


Pearson's Weekly. 
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| Not a Jobber’s, but a 
Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 








Here is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 
yanized steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit 
(made besides ours) is made by the man who buys it 
We are able to give a roof of copper-bearing steel for 
the price formerly paid for a scrap-iron roof. | 
Galvanized like a gold plated watch. Has twice the 
strength of scrap-iron roof—will outwear three thinly } 
galvanized. Made of new open-hearth steel—galvan- | 
izing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like rivets | 
riven into armor plates. Comes in big sheets Easy 
al my quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. Gives you 
a lightning-proof, fire-proof roof. 


Freight 
Paid! 


We pay the freight— 

furnish free the naile 

and washers. Ship quick 

from our factories. Gal- 

vanized steel Oe can be 

bought from us at unheard of 

low prices—in beautiful artistic 

designs. Guarantee satisfaction 

or your money ct NOW! 

Be sure to send a list of your 3 
requirements 

wd BIRMINGHAM IRON neorine co., 
Dept. 15 Birmingham, Ala. 





‘Book 5 3 SEND 
LE >» NO MONEY 

o™ Send for the Kirsti d 
Ziriy it 30 days on your own 
” stumps. Testits amazing speed 


, strength. Satisfy Sourset? 
, willdo y your work quick, easy, cheap! 
One-Man 
Stump Puller 
POperates on wonderful leverage principle. A few 
pounds on handle exerts tons on stump. man 


alone handles biggest, ee aes. No horses; no 
help; no digging, If, after 


30 Days’ F REE Trial 


you are estieSed kee) gutter, If not pleased, return at 
our expense. No risk to you. Four easy ways to = 
FREE BOOK gives full details, Guarantee 

cial Agent’s Proposition. Write today 


and 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 67 «| 
es (201 Lud St.. ESCANABA. M 














Film Packs 


Developed 


An entire pack, 12 exposures, sizes 4x5 and 
smaller sizes, developed by us for 25 cents, Let 
our careful, experienced workmen develop your 
next Film Pack. We also make Velox prints, of 
course. 

STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 

(Eastman Kodak Company) 
125 Baronne St. NEW ORLEANS, L& 














KODAK FINISHING 


Mail your films to us for correct finishing. We 
make a specialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 24-hour service of expert wor 


Rolls 
Developed 
Free 


We also carry a full line of Eastman Kodeks 
and Films. 


FARMER & CANNON, 
Jewelers and Kodakers, 
318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














| crops coming to maturity, 
| time to construct additional buildings. 


|does not settle as much as 





| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 








TOP work a few days and attend 

the 

Why not use a spl 
roads through your farm 
rain? 


revival! 
it-log drag on the 


after every 


Have you selected some promising 
corn stalks the ears of which will be 
used for seed? 

Arrange to pick the peas. 
|likely to be about as high in price 
|next year as they are this season. 

If you can’t market the eggs profit- | 


preserve them until winter. 

If you have improved wheat, oat, or 
rye seed,-save them and advertise in 
plenty of time for users to buy. It’s 
good business and will be a real ser- 
vice to many farmers. 

Keep the cultivator going in the 
cotton and late corn ag long as possi- 
ble. Shallow cultivation can do no 
harm and it usually results in a great 
deal of good. 

Plan to sell cottonseed in carlots. 
| This will always result in better 
| prices, and the sooner plans are dis- 
| cussed either in a formal or an in- 
| formal manner among neighbors the 
better it will be. 

If there is not plenty of barn or 
granary or shed room to store the 
it is a good 





| 


In this connection, look out for our 
“Farm Buildings Special” next week. 
By all means provide storage for 
the cotton as soon as it is picked. 
Even after it is ginned and baled, it is 
absolutely necessary that cotton be 
stored if top prices are to be secured. 
| But how few farmers believe this! 
| Better not rush tobacco on the mar- 
|ket too fast. Crowding the market 
|nearly always results in lower prices. 


iIt also pays to grade carefully and 


market when not tao damp. 


| If you are going to build a new silo, 
' make the diameter such that not less 


than two to three inches of the silage 
will be fed from the surface each day 
after the silo has been opened. Silage 
should not be dug into or the surface 
broken deeper than is necessary for 
the day’s feed. 

In filling the silo, the corn should 
be uniformly packed or tramped. 
Many silo owners prefer having the 
surface of the silage saucer-shaped— 
about two feet higher at the sides 
than in the center, for the reason that 
the center, where the corn drops and 
the men usually stand, gets solid and 
do the 
sides. 

Havé weeds and briers and bushes 
grown up around the barn and out- 


get busy with the mowing blade. The 


for using a machine. 





| free from weeds and grass. 


ASA” wit save you « lot of 











‘FENCE | ee, ek arb Wires g 
H FREE Today S22 for =, Se 
BOOK gun, tome Seka fac Pe ada? PAID rece 
je free, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO...Dent. 187 CLEVELAND. 0. 
The Threshing Problem 
: Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, cats, 
rye and barley. A _ perfect com- 
bination machine, Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
'—W. F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
"—H. A. a Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
. Boklet 24 
ndenie PEA’ a ‘BEAN THRESHER CO., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 
1 year, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 
Both one year .....$1.65 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 
(Address nearest office.) 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


DALLAS | 


The cutting of weeds also reminds 


buildings? Then have one of the boys | 





| 
They are | 


ably now, get some waterglass and | 








chances are that things are too rough | 


us to say that more paths should be | 


graded on the farm and then kept 


ten the case that when women folk 
have to walk about the farm in early 


| morning, it is impossible for them to 


|keep from getting’ their feet and 
skirts “drabbled”. The least thing 
that can be done is to mow all grass 
and weeds along walkways. 

Have you been “keeping books” on, 
|all farm operations? If so, you area 
| wise man. If accounts have not been 
| kept so far, however, there is still 
| time to make a record of many things. 
The fertilizer costs will still be re- 
membered, the time of preparation 
can be guessed at pretty accurately, 
and the cost of cultivating is fresh in 
|memory. A few facts like these wi ill | 
>| make cost accounting reasonably ac- 
curaté. 








“T see villain on your face,” remarked the 
Judge to the prisoner. 
“Toxcuse me, yer honor,” said the prisoner, 
| but that is a personal reflection.’ 


It is of- | 


| method of the world. 
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You can’t think of "‘delicious’’ 
“refreshing’’ without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola 
without being delighted and 
refreshed. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 




















“Ruild Your Fences Once in a Lifetime” 


CREOLIGNUM FENCE PosTS 
LAST 20 TO 40 YEARS 
Outlive Every Other Kind of Post 


’ 





\A ADE of select yellow pine 
sawn square, and 


Creosoted Under 
Hydraulic Pressure 


—the standard timber preservative 
Farmers, 
poultrymen and live stock raisers 
find Creolignum Fence Posts good 
investments as they not only make 
a good-looking fence, but one that 
will last almost indefinitely. 

If you cannot use a full car, club 
with your neighbors to get our 
low quantity prices. Write for 
our Fence Post Bulletin, send 
assortment needed and get the 
benefit of our delivered carload 
prices. 








Cusiienun Posts in Fence 





FACTORY CARLOAD PRICES F. 0. B. 


Length Number Price 
6 32¢ 
7 87e¢ 
48c 
53c 
55e 
65¢ 
65¢ 
75e 
3ic foot 
rad) 


Size 


' 


D> > Wrw> 


' 


LINE Posts 


’ 


CORNER AND 
GATE Posts 


m= ooo 0S te 
7 


(Bx4 
3°'x4”" 
C=. 
4’ x6” 
& i 
6"’x5"" 

. 3’’x4” 12 
BRACES 3°" <4"? 14 
BASE PLANK~—1’’x9", as ordered....-.-.---- 
(1,200 assorted posts, braces, etc., make a minimum cark 


> 











Write today. 


SOUTHERN wes PaESERNe C0, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. Our guaranteo back of your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 
references. 

Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it In print the next. 
had te omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on it of its 
tising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To Insure insertion, always mail your eopy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 
tisement to appear. 


BS my ty t 
us after all the adver- 
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Old Buck Guano 


Richmond 


Fertilizer of Excellent Quality 


Old Buck Guano Company 


INCORPORATED 


Richmond, Virginia 


Allied with F. S.Royster Guano Ca 




















Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


INJURY TO CROPS FROM BO- 
RAX IN FERTILIZERS 


Investigations by North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station Show Injury From 
Trona Potash, From Searles Lake, 
California. 


OR around sixty days observations 

have been made in the field of a 
large number of instances of report- 
;ed ingury to crops from fertilizers. 
During the last thtee weeks the 
greater portion of the time of three 
experienced men has been given to 
making these examinations and to ob- 
serving the conditions and extent of 
the injury. These men are W. F. Pate, 
of the Soil and Fertilizer Division; E. 
G. Moss, in charge of the Tobacco 
Branch Station; and F. A. Wolf, Plant 
Pathologist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. The investigations of these men 
and our analyses of the fertilizers 
show quite unmistakably that there 
has been rather large damage to 
crops in certain sections from borax 
in the fertilizers, especially to tobac- 
co and to a smaller extent, to cotton, 
corn, and some other crops. 


In a comparative way, only a very 
small amount of the fertilizer sold in 
the state contained borax, and where 
it was present it was contained, so far 

eS Our investigations go only in Trona 
potash obtained from Searles Lake, in 
California. The amount of borax in 
Trona potash vary quite 
widely, and from the anaylses which 
we have made and seen, runs from 6 
to 10 per cent or more. Around 200 
pounds of potash material per ton of 
fertilizer would be needed.to give 3 
per cent potash, which would mean 20 
pounds, or 1 per cent of borax in the 
fertilizer from the higher percentages 
(10 per cent). So far as we are able 
|to ascertain, this is the only potash 


seems to 











E Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor does most of 

the work formerly done by horses and mules— 
does it better, quicker, cheaper—and does it twelve 
months in the year. 

A million American farmers can profitably use 
such a tractor. It does far more than merely plow. 
That is only the beginning of its usefulness. It 
goes right through with the entire preparation of 
the seed bed—from plowing to seeding. 
addition it reaps, binds, threshes, hauls, cuts ensilage, 
fills silos, saws wood, digs potatoes and does many 
of the numerous other chores always necessary 
about the farm. 

The Cletrac stands on two long “feet” each 50 
inches long by 6 inches wide. 
this immense “foot” surface ‘it is kept on top of the 
It will work efficiently on wet or sandy soil. 
It will go over the seed bed without sinking in, 





And in 


And because of 





Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


(Fermerly known as the Cleveland Tractor) 


inches wide. But 


Cletrac is extremely powerful and will do the work 
of six horses or mules—and has a speed of from 
forty to fifty per cent greater than the average 
And it will work on side hills and grades 
where most tractors fail. 


The Cletrac operates on gasoline, distillate or kerosene, 
but is specially designed to use kerosene or distillate. 


Every Cletrac dealer is well equipped to give 
you prompt, efficient service. 


tractor. 


important. 


We have an interesting and instructive thirty-two page 
book entitled “Selecting Your Tractor” that will be 
sent free upon request. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19047 Euclid Ave. 


The largest producers of Tank- Type Tractors 


More Days 


It is only 96 inches long, 52 inches high and 50 


More Kinds of Work 









in’ spite of its small size the 












Early ordering is 









Cleveland, Ohio 






in the world. 











in the Year 
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material containing borax, the other 
sources being free, and giving good 
resuits. Most of the fertilizer used in 
the state this season has been of the 
usual good quality and has given good 
results on crops, and in many cases 
poor or disappointing crops, or crops 
not as good as it is felt they should 
be, are in no wise due to the fertilizer, 
but come from other and usual causes, 
as weather, soil, culture and other 
conditions. Nevertheless, there is con- 
siderable damage to the crops m cer- 
tain sections where borax has gotten 
into the fertilizer, the damage depend- 
ing on the amount of borax, the crop, 
and character of the soil mainly, be- 
ing greatest with tobacco, and on the 
lighter sandy soils, evaporation being 
greatest in these soils, with the conse- 
quent concentration of the borax near 
the surface where it has killed or 
greatly injured the root system of the 
crops. 


The investigations referred to above 
will be continued for the purpose of 
collecting further information on the 
extent, character and conditions of 
the injury for use in the future and to 
determine the extent of the damage 
to crops this season. There have been, 
and doubtless will be, many cases of 
suspected injury due to other causes 
Help will be given as many as possi- 
ble of these in the way of determin- 
ing facts, by visits and by examina- 
tion of the fertilizer used. 


The general indications of borax 
poisoning are: the dying or stunting 
of the plants; the dwarfing, matting 
or collecting in wads of the root sys- 
tem; lack of color in the leaves, with 
flecking or bleaching from yellow to 
brown, and drooping or entire dying 
and falling of the leaves, and a tend- 
ency to premature maturity. 


The following description, prepared 
by Dr. Wolf, on the basis of observa- 
tions in the field of himself and 
Messrs. Pate and Moss of the symp- 
toms of borax poisoning to tobacco, 
cotton, corn and peaches, will help 
any who may feel that they have the 
trouble, in making a diagnosis. 

“As a result of field observations, it 
is evident that the poisoning of plants 
from the use of borax is indicated by 
certain definite symptoms. The defin- 
iteness of these symptoms, however, 
and the severity of the injury to crops 
is modified by various factors, among 
which are the amount of borax ap- 
plied, the amount of organic matter in 
the soil, and the mechanical and phy- 
sical properties of the soil. The fol- 
lowing external signs are characteris- 
tic, however, and will be of aid in a 
field diagnosis: 


“Tobacco.—1. Plants die within a 
few days after transplanting, necessi- 


tating repeated transplanting, even 
during favorable seasons. 
“2. Plants which survive, fail to 


‘crow off.’ 

“3. Lower leaves lack normal color, 
are thicker than normal and less 
broad. Tissues between veins ‘pale 
green, leaf margins and tips rolled 
downward, at length becoming ‘rim 
bound.’ 

“4. Tendency of foliage to fire. 

“5. Roots on small stunted plants 
clumped into a dense ball near end of 
main root, all short and fibrous. 

“6. Two quite distinct groups of 
roots on plants which have grown, 
one near end of main root, the other 
near the surface of the soil, with few 
or no roots between. 

“Cotton.—1l. Stunting of plants. 

“2. Shedding of foliage. 

“3. Death of 
cases. 


plants in extreme 
“4. Failure of roots to develop nor- 

mally, few in number and short. 
“Corn.—1. 

young plants. 


Bleaching of leaves of 


“2. Leaves become yellow on tips 
and margins finally brown and dry. 

“3. Plants fail to grow and tassel 
when only three or four feet tall. 
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Demand! 


*“‘Titehold”’ 
Select 
Red Cedar 
Shingles 


Handsome, Durable 
Economical 


If your dealer can’t 
supply Titehold 
selects, write us, 

Ask for free 
shingle booklet. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Ationta Jacksonville 
Birmingham ew Orleans 











MIDDLEBROOKS 
HAY PRESSES 


STRONGEST 
a=! ’ 


LIGHTEST FASTEST T 

a faa cael 
piRECT TO You 2129. 
ON WHEELS 


= Qu 
UNERGRTED” 
Southern farmers say - is the best 


horse power Hay made, Full cir- 
cle, dovtle stroke, light draft. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory, You can bale. 150 to 
3H belcs aday with oe Middlebrooks’. 
Prompt shipments, rite for catalog. 
. W. MIDDLEBROOK Ss 
Dept. H-3 Barnesville, Ga. 


| Charlotte 


| ginia Polytechnic 
| He graduated from “ 











WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE 
- PRINT 


E HEARTILY solicit articles for pub- 

lication from our Progressive Farm- 
er subscribers, and pay for as many such 
letters as we can find space for, But we 
are forced to condense articles in most 
cases, and we also hold letters for publi- 
cation until they are most timely, For 
example, if a man writes in October about 
spraying fruit, or in August about fertil- 
izing corn, his article is saved until it is 
seasonable, Or a really excellent article 
may be omitted from publication entirely 
because of other pressing matter on hand, 
or because the subject of the article has 
already been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 

In any case subscribers should write 
briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication, And kindly re- 
member that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to se- 
lect the most timely and striking of those 








|appointment gives 











We receive, 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 
1 year, 
The Progressive Farmer 


$4.65 


Both one year .....$1.65 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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| “4. Plants die rendering stand un- | 


even. 


‘5. Plants of variable 


height. 


same age in 


“Peaches.—1. More or less defolia- 
tion. 
“2. .Death of spurs and bud-.wood. 


“3. Premature ripening of fruit, two 
to three weeks earlier than normal. 


“4. Color of frasit fails to develop. 


“5. Suture over prominent, surface 
uneven. 
“6. Tissues of. suture and around 


stone first to soften and discolor. 
“7. Fruits shed with stem attached. 
“8. Fruits ‘go down’ quickly in tran- 
sit.” B. W. KILGORE, 
State Chemist, and Director of 
| North Carolina Experiment Station. 





Jno. R. Hutcheson Director Vir- 
ginia Extension Work 


of Visitors of the Virginia Poly- 
| technic Institute, John R. Hutcheson, 
, assistant director of 


Division for the past two years, was 


the Extension 


succeeding Jesse M. 
Mr. 
tered upon the duties of his new posi- 
tion July 1. 


elected director, 


Jones, resigned. Hutcheson en- 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to 
give 


| photograph of Mr. Hutcheson togeth- 


its Virginia readers herewith a 


the following appreciative 


sketch of him from the Extension Di- 


|er with 


| 
vision News of Virginia: 

















PROF, 


“John R. 


JOHN R, HUTCHESON 


was born in 
County, Virginia, in 1886 
and attended the public schools of 
that county until he entered the Vir- 
Institute in 1903. 
Tech” with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 1907, 
and for the next two years worked as 
student assistant in agronomy, taking 
his Master of Science degree in 1909. 
For the next two years he was prin- 
cipal of the Agricultural High School 
at Middletown, Virginia, and from 
1911 to 1914 was principal of the Jones 
County Agricultural High School at 
Ellisville, Mississippi. In 1914 he was 
appointed specialist in animal hus- 
bandry for the Extension Division, 
and in June, 1917, was promoted to the 
position of assistant director, contin- 
uing in that position until now. 


Hutcheson 


“Mr. Hutcheson is known person- 
ally to every one connected with the 
Extension work in Virginia, and his 
general satisfac- 
tion. His whole life has been devoted 
to the study of agricultural questions 
and he brings to the position of direc- 
tor a working knowledge of condi- 
tions as they exist in Virginia today.” 





THE PROBABLE REASON 


The editor of the “heart-to-heart talk” 
column of a daily newspaper received the 


| following letter from a young man: 


“Please tell me why it is that a girl closes 
her eyes when a fellow kisses her?” 

To which the editor, in a fiendish moment 
replied: 

“Send me your photograph and perhaps [ 
can tell you.’ 


T-A recent meeting of the Board, 
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BROWN & WILLIAMSON’S 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


The choicest leaf, cured by the natural 
action of sun and air, and aged in storage. 


It retains all natural sweetness and fragrance that you 
look for in chewing tobacco. 
““break’’ plugs, and you w ill discover a new friend. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Satem, N. C. 
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CURED” 


Buy one of the handy 















Emergency Crops for Flooded 
Sections 


OR the flooded area in eastern 

North Carolina where crops have 
been destroyed, it is not teo late yet 
to get in emergency créps, provided 
these can be planted within the next 
ten days or so. The four field crops 
that will have to be depended upon 
mainly for pianting as late as August 
10 to 15 are millet, beans, cowpeas 
and sorghum. If these crops are 
planted soon there should be a reas- 
onable expectation of the millet and 
sorghum maturing sufficiently for hay, 
and the soybeans and cowpeas for hay 
and grazing purposes before frost, 
which ordinarily would not be expect- 
ed to occur before November 5 to 15. 
if earlier maturing varieties of 
ghum are used, they should be ready 
for syrup-making before frost. 


soy 


sor- 


Millet.—It is suggested that seed of 
the Golden or Liberty millet, formerly 
known as German millet, be used for 
seeding purposes. This millet should 
be ready to cut in 40 to 50 days after 
seeding. It may be sowed alone or 
combined with cowpeas. When sowed 
with cowpeas, of course a _ richer 
quality of hay will be secured than 
would be the case when millet alone 
is sowed. It will be best to use seed 
of the earlier varieties of cowpeas so 
far as they are available. Of these, 
the New Era, or Two-crop, because of 
their earliness, would be good ones. 
However, if seed of these are not ob- 
tainable locally or at a nearby 
seedsman, Clay, Black or Whippoor- 
will could be used with fairly satis- 
factory results. When the millet is 
sowed alone, it suggested that 
something like three pecks of seed be 
sowed broadcast per acre. When sow- 
ed with cowpeas, the amount of seed 
may be cut down to one and one-half 
to two pecks of millet and three to 
four pecks of cowpeas. 


1S 


Soy Beans—In sowing soy beans; 
which may be used either for hay or 
for grazing purposes, ‘it is suggested 
that as early maturing varieties as 
practicable be secured in the neigh- 
borhood, or from some nearby town. 
Where seed are available, such varie- 


ties Wilson, Ito San, Mammoth 
Brown, Mammoth Yellow and Tar- 
heel may be used and are preferable 
in about the order given. The land 
for both millet and soy beans should 
be well pulverized and the seed should 
be sowed broadcast and harrowed in. 
It would be necessary, ordinarily, that 
the bean seed be covered some deeper 
than the millet seed. The millet 
should be covered lightly. Where a 
drill is available, the soy beans should 
put in with the machine. From a 
pushel to a bushel and a half of the 
latter should be used per acre. The 
smalier the seed, of course, the less 
quantity will be required per acre. 


as 


Sorghum.—In sowing sorghum for 
syrup-making purposes, seed of Early 
Amber, Early Orange, or any of the 
Ambers may be used. They should 
go in in about three and one-half-foot 
rows on well prepared land, and if 
the seeding is made within the next 
ten days there should be reasonable 
expection of a fairly good crop, pro- 
vided the season from this time on is 
at all favorable. It is suggested that 
about three quarts of seed per acre 


be used. These may be put in by hand 
or with a planter, where such is avail- 
able. It should be necessary to exer- 


cise precaution to see that they are 
not covered more than about one-half 
inch deep. 


Other crops that may be put in to 
provide possibly some revenue, but 
mainly for food for the family, are, a 
second crop of Irish potatoes, snap 
beans, turnips, rutabagas and Truck- 
ers’ Favorite, Tait’s Early or some 
other early variety of corn for eating 
purposes. The turnips and rutabagas 
need not go in, ordinarily, until about 
August 10 to 15, but the other crops 
should be sowed just as soon as it is 
possible to get the land prepared, and 
certainly not later than August 15. 

C. B. WILLIAMS. 





HUNTING SEASON OVER 


A young Swede appeared at the county 
judge’s office and asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the 
judge. “A hunting license?” 

“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank aye 
bane hunting long enough. Aye want mare 
riage license,.’’—Stray Shorts. 
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¢ OU get real satisfaction 

from your tractor and 

a real job of plowing 
when you use this Moline 
Plow. ik has improved positive 
power lift device which saves 
power, time, and enables better 
work to be done. To raise the 
plows pull the cord until the 
power lift lever locks, and the 
plows are raised without further 
attention. If you wantto raise your 
plows, just an inch or two or any 
intermediate distance, to relieve 
your tractor or clear an obstruc- 
tion, you can do so by a slight 
pull on the cord. This is the only 
lift on which you can change the 
plowing depth without raisin 
the plow out of the ground. 
Just one of many features 
which will make your plow- 
ing easierand better. See your 
Moline Dealer or write for full 
information. 


Moline’ Plow Co., Moline, Il. 


OLINE 


Power Lift 
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Write for Catalog Metal 


ROOFING “iS 


IRONTON MANUFACTURING CO. Roll Roofing 
IRONTON, OHIO. Freight Paid 


Galvanized 
2VC 
3 VC 
5VC 


Quick Shipment. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





| SILAGE FOR FINISHING BABY 
BEEVES 


| —— 4 
Some Kansas Experiment Station Re- 
sults That Will Be of Interest to 
Southern Stockmen 
FEEDING test just completed at 
the Kansas Experiment Station 
has demonstrated the value of silage 
| dos finishing baby beeves. Thirty 
| head of blue-gray calves were started 
on feed last winter and fed for 150 
| days. The object of this test was to 
| determine the comparative value of 
sorghum silage and corn silage in a 
ration for fattening calves. 





For this test the calves were divid- 
ed into two lots of 15 each. Lot 1 re- 
| ceived a full ration of corn silage, al- 
falfa hay, ground corn, and linseed 
oil meal. Lot 2 was fed a full ration 
of sorghum silage, alfalfa hay, ground 
| corn and linseed oil meal. The feeds 
used for both lots were the same ex- 
cept that lot 1 received corn silage 
| throughout the test and lot 2 was fed 
sorghum silage. 


When put into the feed lot at Man- 
hattan, the calves in lot 1 averaged 
461 pounds per head and those in lot 
2 averaged 457 pounds. When weighed 
at the feed lot at the conclusion of 
| the experiment the calves in lot 1 av- 
| eraged 842.33 pounds, a gain of 381.33 
pounds for the feeding period of 150 
| days, an average daily gain of 2.54 
pounds. At the end of the same pers 
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Better Hogs Yield Greater Profits 


OGS, by nature, are among the cleanest of farm 
animals, For that reason they will thrive better, 
grow fatter and make more money for you under better 
housing and cleaner living conditions. Here’s proof: 


Concrete Hog Houses help keep out rats and vermin, make hogs 
healthier and save labor in keeping houses clean. 
Concrete Feeding Floors assure cleaner, weight-producing feed 
and prevent waste, because all the food is eaten. 
Concrete Hog Wallows are easily drained and kept supplied with 
clean water which keeps hogs in better condition and helps them 
grow faster. 
Concrete Construction, with Atlas Portland Cement, is quick and 
moderate in first cost. And there the cost ends because concrete is 
permanent, requires no painting and no repairs. 
Our 94-page book, “Concrete on the Farm,” describes in detail the use of 
Atlas Portland Cement in the economical building of everything for the 
farm—from a well cover to a silo. Address our nearest office and obtain 
your copy of this interesting and instructive book. 






THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 






























Wew York Boston Philadelphia Savannah Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(address the Atlas Office nearest you) TMD ecccavevsncssnctesdeeccevesepesneve ceteeeevesesbseenesenseceséeteconbessessente 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” 
without cost or obligation. ABEIOOD cccccecvecevocecccccceveccoece coccoceuvewe secure coccccce eccveccccccccccccccs 
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iod the calves in lot 2 receiving sor- 
ghum silage weighed 850.11, a gain of 
393.88 pounds, making an 


daily gain of 2.62 pounds. 


average 


Neither the corn silage nor the sor 
ghum silage contained any grain, due 
to the unfavorable weather late last 
summer which prevented the crops 
maturing. Both lots of calves wer: 
fed the same amount of silage, hay 
and grain daily. Since the object of 
this test was to determine the relative 
value of corn silage and sorghum sil 
age, all the silage was fed that the 
calves would take. When on full feed 
this was 25 pounds per calf per day 
This was as much corn silage as lot | 
would eat, but it was noticed that lot 
2 receiving sorghum silage showed no 
inclination to leave their silage, and 
their appetites seemed rather better 
than in the case of the calves in the 
corn silage lot. 


Some important conclusions can be 
drawn from this test in finishing 
young cattle as compared with fat- 
tening ordinary two-year-old steers 
Recently a 120-day feeding test was 
completed at the Experiment Station 
in which two-year-old steers were full 
fed on corn, alfalfa hay, sorghum sil- 
age and linseed oil meal. This is the 
same ration that lot 2 of the calves 
received. To produce 100 pounds of 
gain in the case of the older steers it 
required 492.34 pounds of ground corn, 
87.38 pounds of linseed oil meal, 95.68 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and 822.74 
pounds sorghum silage. To produce 100 
pounds of gain the calves consumed 
367.76 pounds of corn, 64.14 pounds of 
linseed oil meal, 117.51 pounds of al 
falfa hay, and 679.77 pounds of sor- 
ghum silage. Thus to make 100 pounds 
of beef with the two-year-old steers it 
required 33 per cent more corn, 36 
per cent more linseed oil meal, 23 pe: 
cent less alfalfa hay, and 21 per cent 
more silage. 

The cost of 100 pounds gain with 
the older cattle was $21.34 as compar 
ed with $16.86 which it cost to pro- 
duce 100 pounds gain with the calves 
The reason for the cheaper gains in 
the case of the calves is of course 


| that the gains made by the calves were 


due to both growth and fattening, 
while the gains made by the two- 
year-old steers were almost entirely 
due to fattening. At the end of the 
feeding period of 150 days the calves 
were as fat and well finished as the 
older cattle were when marketed at 
the end of 120 days’ feeding, The feed- 
er who finished his cattleeas yearlings 
instead of carrying them over another — 
year before finishing them reduces 
his cost of production materially. 

F. W. BELL, 

Associaté Professor in 
Animal Husbandry. 





Cost $256 to Keep a Cow in Ohio 


I 


| superintendence 12 hours. 


HE cost of keeping a cow last year 
was $256, according to official ad- 
vanced registry records of 772 cows 
on a number of representative dairies 
in Ohio, according to Professor Oscar 
Erf, of the Ohio State University. The 
cost of producing milk per hundred 
was $4.05. 

The cost of feed was $126, labor 
$61; and overhead expense $69. 

Following are the items that enter- 
ed into the cost of feed: Concen- 
trates, $49.58; hay, $35.72; stover, $1.67; 
silage, $22.51; pasture (figured at 10 
cents a day), $17.05. 

The average amount of labor re- 
quired per cow was 195 hours, and of 
Figured at 
29.5 cents an hour, the average price 
paid for labor, the total was $61.07. 

The items entering into the cost of 
overhead expense per cow were $32.57 
for supplies; $27.85 for cost of depre- 
ciation and upkeep; $3.85 for insur- 
ance, and $5.06 for taxes. 





Let‘s have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
ern community 
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‘MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK 


We Especially Invite the 


Accounts of Farmers. 


With resources of over - five 
million dollars, we are in posi- 
tion to take care of the needs 
of our customers and friends. 


We pay 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded quarterly in Savings 
Department. 


We Invite Your Account 
Whether Large or Small. 


Accounts solicited by mail, giv- 
en personal attention. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


W. B. DRAKE, Jr., President. 








J. H. HIGHTOWER, Cashier. 
J) 











Forty: Apple Trees 
On Every Farm 





Every farm should have a hun- 
dred fruit trees, and at least 


forty of them should be apple 
trees, 
rieties, fresh 


With a goad selection of va- 
apples may be had for 
nine months in the year. A picture of 
Alabama-grown apples (see catalogue) 
gives you an idea of what can be 
grown on your own farm, 

Ask for our book “Southern Plant- 
ings’? and our catalogue—you can use 
both of them; they're free. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C, 














OSES 10@ 


of Sharon 

gm Beautiful, free-flowering rose 
bushes of rapid growth, that 
make a magnificent display of 
highly colored double flowers 


‘from The Holy Land 


For thousands of years the 
’ beauties of the Rose of Sharon 
ier have been sung bythe oriental 
. poets, from King Solomon down. 

It ls @ native of the Plains of Stfr- 
on in Northern Palestine, where for 
= centuries it has grown and bloomed. 


Perfectly Harcy Everywhere 


Since being Introduced here, the Rose of Sharon has 


proven to be hardy everywhere. 


Extremes of heat or cold 


do not injure it. 


Roses the First Year - Every Year! 


The three rose-bushes we send you 
will bloom the first year and every 
year after, ever increasing in size 


and 


sands of beautiful roses, even 
as late as October, when all 
other flowers are gone. 


Plant them NOW! 


Take advantage NOW of 


our 


we will send you, postpaid 
three beautiful one-yeas-old 
Roses of Sharon, fresh-dug, 


end 
they 
best 


according to the Instructions 


that 
age, 


Ro 


$1 










sy Grows 


beauty, and beariug thou- 


liberal offer below, and 


packed in live moss, 80 
will reaeh you in thé 
condition. Plant them 


The Rese of Sharon 
and you will have thousands of these gorgeous roses 
In bloom around your home every year 


A full year’s subscription to The Pro- 
fressive Farmer—52 big issues—and 3 


are wrapped in the pack- 


se of Sharon bushes, all for $1.10— 


for The Progressive Farmer, 10c 


for the rose bushes. 


Th 


— — — — COUPON 


e Progressive Farmer :— 


Enclosed find $1.10 for which send 


me 


The Progressive Farmer for 1 


year and 3 Rose of Sharon bushes, 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you 
es an advertiser In The Progressive Farmer, which 
Guarantces the rollability of all advertising it carries.” 


Se Se cae a 





| farmer 


AUGUST 13 IS DAY TO SHIP 
WOOL 


If.¥ou Have North Carolina Wool to 
Sell, See Your County Agent for 
Plans of Codperative Selling 
OR the purpose of assisting North 
Carolina sheep growers to secure 

the best possible price for their 1919 

wool clip, plans for the codéperative 

marketing of this product during the 
month of August are now being made 
in a number of counties over the 

State, 


According to these plans, the wool 
in the various counties will be as- 
sembled at one or more convenient 
shipping points in the county under 
the direction of the county agents. 
On Wednesday, August 13, shipping 
day, all wool thus assembled will be 
weighed, properly labeled and shipped 
to Philadelphia, where it will be sold 





“BUILD NOW!”—OWN A 
HOME FOR YOUR CHIL- 
DREN’S SAKE 


MBITIONS may be realized in your 

children if you have the home envi- 
ronment which transmits to them the 

ambition. The basic need is a home and 
| the sense of sheiter and security which 
| gees with ownership. 


If there were no other arguments worth 
while men would be more than justiffed 
in building and owning their own homes 
for the children’s sake, 


Like father like son! The next gener- 
ation will not be a home-owning one if 
the present generation doesn’t show the 
benetits of ho.ce owning and inculcate the 
home-owning ambition, 


If you are determined that John and 
Mary shall have a fair show to make 
gz00d on your ambitions for them, get 
them tucked away in a good home—a 
home that is all yours, and theirs. It 
will become to them the very hub of the 
universe; a very sacred spring of inspir- 
ation and a very tangible example of the 
prudence of thrift. If you would do your 
part toward making your children’s fu- 
tvre secvre in a nstion of home owners— 
{| BUILD NOW—United States Department 
|| of Labor, 














| through the Philadelphia Wool Auc- 
| tions. By selling wool through the 
| auctions, competitive buying is secur- 
ed and wool growers are assured of 
getting actual market price for their 
product, less actual cost of marketing. 


Upon arrival at Philadelphia, each 
lot of wool in the various codperative 


' shipments will be graded and sold ac- 


cording to grade, thus insuring the 
having high-grade wool of 
getting paid accordingly. Likewise, 
the-man consigning an inferior grade 
of wool will get a correspondingly 


| lower price. 
| 


The plan of selling wool according 
to grade will be decidedly more satis- 
factory to sheep growers than the 
“one-price” system, which commonly 
prevails on local wool markets, or 
where sold to traveling buyers, who 
pay only one price, regardless of qual- 
ity. 

This codperative plan of marketing 
wool will enable the small wool grow- 
er, as well as the large sheep man, to 
secure the advantages of seliing his 


| wool on one of the leading markets. 


After the wool has been sold, each 
farmer will receive a statement show- 
ing grade, weight and price received 
for his particular lot. 

The prite of wool has been advanc- 
ing rapidly during the past few weeks, 
and by the time the codperative ship- 
ments from this state reach the mar- 
ket in Adgust a very satisfactory mar- 
ket is anticipated. 

Farmers having wool to sell should 
get in touch with their county agent 
at once, if they have not already done 
so, so that the necessary plans for 
shipping the wool may be made by 
the shipping date above mentioned. 
All wool should be shipped on or as 
uear August 13 as possible. The sell- 
ing will be under the supervision of 
the Livestock Marketing Specialist of 
the Marketing Division and the State 
Sheep Field Agent of West Raleigh 
Chas. S. Jones, Specialist in Market- | 
ing Livestock. 
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Get More to Market and More Fer kt 


Farmers get three times as much fruit, produce and live 
stock to market with a Traffic than they can with teams and 
in less time with less labor—for less cost and get better 
prices because it’s in better condition. 

The Traffic cuts the cost of hauling with teams in half and 
is the lowest priced 4,000 Ib. capacity truck in the 


world. 


The farther you are away from your market the nearer 


you'll be with a Traffic Truck. 


It will haul a 4,000 Ib. load 


42 miles in 3 hours for 90 cents worth of gasoline. 
TRAFFIC SPECIFICATIONS 


Red Seal Continental 3%x5 motor; Covert transmission and multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; 4-piece cast shell, cellular type radiator; drop forged 
front axle with Timken roller bearings; Russell rear axle; internal gear, roller 
bearings; semi-elliptic front and rear springs; 6-inch U-channel frame; Standard 
Fisk tires, 34x3% front, 34x5 rear; 133-inch length of frame behind driver's seat; 
oil eup lubricating system; chassis painted, striped and varnished; driver's equip- 


ment. 


Pneumatic cord tire equipment at extra cost. 


Chassis $1395, f. o. b. St. Louis 
Write for Catalog today 


TRAFFIC MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000 lb. capacity trucks in the world 








SAVED $20°° ON ROOFING 


FOR ONE SMALL ROOF 


SAVED | “Iam pleased and satisfied;"’ writes 
$20.00 | Mr. M. Carl'sle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 

My barn is 30x40, which made a nice barn, 
Had no trouble in putting Roofingon. I saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you,” 


“The Roofing I bought of you is the beet I 
have ever used;"’ writes Mr. C. B. Moor, Ma- 
rietta,Ga. “I covered my dwelling with it and 
it makes a beautiful as well as a durable roof 
+ + - It was no trouble to put on, 





EVERWEAR ROOFING 


PRICE $3.97 ssvae: WE PAY 





AFRAID OF “‘T am enclosing or- 
WOOD SHINGLES } der for ‘Everweur'’ 
Roofing. My shingle roof is sound, but Iam 
afraid of fire. Ship as soon as you can,"’ writes 
Mr. W. R. Alford, Pres., Camden Cotton Oil 
Co., Camden, Ala, 
STANDS THE | “Ihave tested your ‘Ever- 
TEST. | wear’ Roofing. It is the 
bestof any I have seen;’’ writes Mr. P. C. n- 
ard, of Lexington, N. C. 





FREIGHT 


DIRECT TO YOU -FIREPROOF-EASY TO NAIL ON 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


FIREPR F— | “Everwear” Roofing is 
CAN’T ST | Fireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nail on. Can be used on new build- 
ings or nailed right over old wood shingles— 
quick and easy. Comes in big wide pieces. 
Galvanized Nails, Roofing Hammer and Metal 
Cutting Shears aes | FOR EVE 
wee oveay order, large or | BUILDING. 
r) i 


CAN BE NAILED OVER 


PLAIN STYLE OR | ““EVERWEAR” is made in 
SHINGLE PATTERN | ®hingie:, as shown on house, 

o- plain as shown on barn 
Also ask for 


Steel Crimp 


=<, yoas 
wy SB ig 
CY 2 2 
<9 ssc. Fahey 


Caw wile 
a oF 

















i nd les of ized 
~ Ay samples of Galvanized Dept. P, 


OUR 30 DAY OFFER Get your roof 

SAVES You MONEY ing now. While 

prices are low. We sell direct to you—Pay the 

freight and ship quick. Fully guaranteed. 
WRITE TODAY. 


Your name and address on & ital b s Big 
Free ‘Samples and | FREE SAMPLES 
Roofing Book, TO TEST 


OLD WOOD SHINGLES 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Savanneh, Ga. 








WANTED! acents 


The Progressive Farmer wanis a local agent at 


1275 





every posfoffice and'on every rural route in the South. Write [ today for our n.oney making offer. - 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’* 


REPRESENTING BY CONSOLIDATION: 

Virginta—Modern Farming, Richmond. 

North Carolina—The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh. (Printed fo# odvéral 
months at Winston-Salem before removal to Raleigh). 

South Carolina—The Cotton Plant, Greenville. 

Georgia—Southern Farming, Atlanta; The Southern Farmer, Athone. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. BY 


“The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 














CLARENCE POE, ° ° : é ‘ e President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, ° ° PF t ‘ Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, © ° ° Managing Editor 


Contributing Editors 
Editor Woman’s Department 
- Becretary-Treasurer 
Advertising Manager 


. . ° . s Ss 
W. F. MASSEY, G. H. ALFORD, ,, 
MRS. W. N. HUTT (Candor, N. C.), 
JOHN 8 PEARSON, -. . . + «ec.e + 
, « 6° « a" « > "eo <% 
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IGH prices for labor are here to stay, and the 

farmer who expects to make money in the future 
must in large part do it by the use of stronger 
teams and tractors and labor-saving implements 
and machines. The successful farmer of the future 
must enslave machinery. The farmer who uses the 
most horse and tractor power will go under the 
wire ahead. 





NCE, again, don’t forget the Virginia State 

Farmers’ Institute at Blacksburg, August 13-15, 
and the North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Wom- 
en’s Convention at West Raleigh, August 27-29. It 
will pay you to go to these meetings for the in- 
formation you will get from what you hear and 
see, for the new acquaintances you will make, and 
for the greater zest for knowledge you will ac- 
quire. And if you are thinking at all about buying 
a tractor, you should go and see the various types 
tried out in actual field tests. 





Be sweet potato is a valuable crop, but the 

usual methods of storage have not proved satis- 
factory. The sweet potato storage house over- 
comes the usual loss. This house has passed the 
experimental stage, and there are now more than 
one thousand houses in successful operation in the 
Cotton Belt. The cost is small, and the house usu- 
ally pays for itself in a year or two. Get in touch 
with your county agent, write to your agricultural 
college and to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for full information relative to the 
building of a house. 





BA RMERS who have tried both, pretty generally 

agree that crimson clover seed in the chaff, that 
is, uncleaned, generally are more satisfactory than 
the clean seed. We are not sure why this is the 
case, but it seems probable that the hull around 
the uncleaned seed holds soil moisture, thus 
insuring better germination and making the tiny 
clover plant less likely to be killed by hot, dry 
weather just after it comes up. Of course, in plant- 
ing the uncleaned seed it should be remembered 
that about twice as many pounds per acre should 
be used as is generally recommended for the clean 
seed. 





HE proper grading of cotton is vitally important 

to our farmers. Under-grading which formerly 
cost the farmer only ascent or fraction of a cent a 
pound may now cost him several cents a pound. 
For this reason there should be no scarcity of the 
funds needed to provide state and national codp- 
eration to counties wishing to get official graders. 
Down in Cherokee County, S. C., the other day, 
we found that the county there, although willing 
to put up $1,500 for its full share of the money for 
2 cooperative grading service, must wait another 
year before it can be inaugurated. This is due to 
shortage of state and national funds, a condition 
which farmers should insist on having remedied. 





‘A SOMEWHAT novel but apparently feasible 

plan for encouraging home ownership in Texas 
is being furthered by Judge S. A. Lindsey, Secre- 
tary of the Federal Land Bank at Houston. Judge 
Lindsey has requested each of the 300 secretary- 
treasurers of the local farm loan associations of 
Texas to find not less than five deserving tenants 
who wish to buy and five owners who will sell at 
reasonable prices and bring buyers and sellers to- 
gether. The Land Bank will then lend 50 per cent 
of the appraised value of the land to the tenant at 
5% per cent interest, to be repaid in thirty-five 
years. This 50 per cent of the value of the land is 
jto go to the seller, who will retain a lien on the 
land for the amount due, it to be agreed that pay- 
ments on this amount are to be extended over a 
iperiod of years. The plan seems to us an excellent 
fone, and we see no reason why our other land 
banks in the South should not also give it a trial. 


“Better Sires—Better Stock” 
Tis United States Department of Agriculture, 


in codperation with the state agricultural 
colleges and other agencies interested in live- 
stock improvement, announces a national crusade, 
to begin actively October 1 for “Better Livestock.” 
There has 
and consequently very interesting in the fact that 
while one man kept good livestock, perhaps a dairy 
herd that would produce 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of 
milk and 350 to 400 pounds of butter fat each per 
year, a neighbor would go on year after year feed- 
ing and milking a dairy herd that produced not 
over 2,000 or 3,000 pounds of milk and from 125 to 
150 pounds of butter fat per cow per year. Or, one 
man produces steers that sell for 12 to 15 cents a 
pound, while his neighbor seems satisfied to go 
on year after year producing a kind that sells for 


6 to 8 cents a pound. 


always been something mysterious 


The same curious fact is often seen in crop pro- 
duction and in many other lines of human effort. 
One man’ will produce 300 to 500 pounds of lint 
cotton or 50 to 60 bushels of corn per acre, year 
after year, while his neighbor, just across the line 
fence, seems satisfied to continue to produce 100 
to 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre, or 10 to 20 
bushels of corn. 

Why is it that so many are satisfied to continue 
to do such inefficient work, or use such inefficient 
machines? 

The average cow in the United States produces 
about 4,000 pounds of milk a year, or an average of 
between 13 and 14 pounds, or about a gallon and a 
half, of milk per day for 10 months of the year, 
while there are thousands of cows that produce 
three times, and some that have produced between 
seven and eight times, that amount. And there are 
also some countries, like Denmark for instance, 
the cows of which average a half more than the 
average of the cows of the United States. 

Elsewhere we report the results of tests, actually 
demonstrating by trials and accurate records that 
the use of pure-bred sires doubled both the milk 
and butter-fat yields in the 
With the evidence so plentiful and conclusive, it 
would seem that scrub livestock dis- 


appear, but the low average production or quality 


second generation. 


must soon 


of our farm animals shows that scrub livestock still 
predominate on American farms. 

Again we ask, how is it possible for these things 
to continue and make it necessary for this crusade, 
which is to be actively started by all agencies 
October 1, 1919, for “Better Sires and Better Live- 
stock?” 

Of course, all who keep livestock are not ambi- 
In fact, some actually yet 
They believe 


tious to keep the best. 
believe that scrub livestock are best. 
that it does not pay to feed well and take good 
care of their animals, and that consequently the 
“common” sort is better for their purposes. 

But after all, we believe the reason that all are 
not ambitious to use better sires and have better 
livestock is because breeding alone does not and 
will not produce good or profitable stock. In the 
South particularly, but to a large extent every- 
where, better feeding is as essential, yes, more 
essential, because less common, than better breed- 
ing, in the production of better or more profitable 
livestock. 

By better livestock is meant more profitable live- 
stock, this and nothing more. If it is not more 
profitable then it is not “better” for the man who 
produces and feeds it. The well bred animal 
better than the scrub, because it will pay more for 
the feed and care it receives, but it cannot do this 
unless it receives more afd better feed and care. 


is 


We, therefore, bespeak for this crusade for “Bet- 
ter Sires—Better Stock” the enthusiastic help of 
everyone in a good cause, and then after this 
crusade has been made with force and persistency, 
we ask our good friends of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state agricultural 
colleges and all others interested in better live- 
stock to start another campaign for better feed- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing; because the best breeding can avail nothing 


better fee feeding 


the live- 


without ling, whereas good 


would accomplish wonders, even with 


stock we already have. 





Five Seasonable Suggestions 


HE average farmer doesn’t make himself ag 
comfortable in summer as he might easily do. 
Tt doesn’t cost much to put in a hammock or 
two, a swing, some rocking chairs for the porch, 
and a rustic seat or two in the shade of the trees 
Such things add immensely to one’s comfort dur- 
ing summer-time rest periods, either on week days 
or Sundays. Then if Mr. Farmer has provided an 
ample watermelon and cantaloupe patch, and a 
good garden and orchard, he can live like a king 
But Mr. Farmer’s conscience will be easier if he 
has Mrs. 


cooker, and plenty of kitchen and household con- 


also provided Farmer with a fireless 
veniences together with an unfailing supply of 
well-seasoned stovewood. 
II 
Whatever a man wishes to get in time these 
days, he had better order early. Right now there- 
fore is none too soon to order clover, rye, vetch, 
alfalfa, wheat and oat seed. Estimate what acre- 
age you wish to plant in each crop and then make 
up your order for the quantity of seed you wish 
For alfalfa, sow 20 to 25 pounds per acre; crimson 
clover, 12 to 20 pounds; bur clover, 4 to 8 bushels; 
vetch 20 to 50 pounds; oats, 2 to 3 bushels; rye, 1 
to 1% bushels. And of course you will not forget 
a liberal planting of turnips 
ill 
Fruit trees, shrubs, grapes, etc., should also be 
erdered before many weeks, and now is a good 
time to decide where you will put them, what va- 
rieties you will order, and how many of each. Your 
county agent or state experiment station will glad- 
ly advise you as to varieties suited to your locality 
And don’t forget to ask Mrs. Farmer to aid you 
in making up an order for some flowering bulbs 
and shrubs to go along with the fruit tree order 
If you will take a few postal cards and ask a few 
nurserymen and seedsmen for their fall catalogs, 
you will get much helpful free information about 
farm seeds, fruit trees, and flowers. 
IV 
As usual, many a man will die of typhoid fever 
this season and his family will blame it on the 
truth of the matter is that the 


Lord, when the 


Lord, by giving man brains to discover typhoid 
vaccine, offers every human being an easy way of 
escape from all the terrors and perils of this ty- 
phoid scourge. Now is a good time, too, to have 
the teeth of each member of the family looked 
no other respect perhaps does-the aver- 


after. In 


age farm family so sin against the laws of health 
neglect of the teeth. 
Vv 

Just one more suggestion. You may say that this 
one will help The Progressive Farmer, and so it 
will; but we also believe it will help you and your 
neighbors. If we didn’t think so, we wouldn’t sug- 
gest it. First, ask yourself if there are not one, 
two, three, four or more families in your neighbor- 
hood that are not now taking The Progressive 
Farmer. Then ask yourself if it wouldn’t be a 
good thing for these families—the men and women, 
boys and girls in them—to get them to reading The 
Progressive Farmer every week. And if you be- 
lieve it would, remember that you can get your 
own Progressive Farmer renewal one year by 
sending us three other yearly subscriptions, either 
new or renewal. If you think it would really help 
your neighborhood to have The Progressive Farm- 
er more widely read in it, we shall appreciate any 
effort you make to effect this result. 


A Thought for the Week 


E COUNT a person uneducated who has no 

acquaintance with Shakespeare, Scott, Haw- 

thorne, Lowell, and Longfellow; yet artists 
like Raphael, Murillo, Van Dyck, Millet, Breton, 
and Thayer should be equally familiar to him.— 
M. S. Emery. 
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Last Month and This: A Review of the 
World’s News 








By CLARENCE POE 








We Are Living in a New World 


S WAS suggested in this news review last 
month, the world has never been in such a 
ferment as now. 

Every passing month since the war ended has 
proved that we are living in a new world. It does 
not yet appear just what the world will be like 
after it settles down again, but it will certainly be 
very different from the world of 1914. 

The earth has had an earthquake shock, and the 
pillars of every great structure are still shaking. 
No ore can say what edifice is permanently safe. 

The relations of labor and capital all over the 
world and the relations of the races here in 
America seem to have been more seriously dis- 
turbed than ever before. 

In Russia the Bolsheviki regime continues 
power with seemingly undiminished authority. 

In England the nation has been on the verge of 
a far-reaching strike, which threatened to tie up 
nearly all industry. 

In North Dakota the voters have approved the 
plans of the Non-Partisan League, whereby a 
state engages in business to an extent heretofore 
unprecedented in America. 

In Washington and Chicago race feeling between 
whites and blacks has culminated in riots. 


in 


Ireland has become a seething volcano of hatred 
for England, and the so-called “President” of the 
Irish Republic is making a speaking tour of Ameri- 
can cities, : 

From Great Britain Sir George Paish has start- 
led the financial world by his declaration that he 
considers “a collapse of world credit not only 
possible, but imminent,” and while most other 
authorities disagree with him, it is evident that our 
prosperity is genuinely imperiled by the poverty 
of Europe. 

And here in the United States the fight over the 
Peace Treaty and League of Nations, bitter an- 
tagonism to prohibition in Northern and Western 
cities, partisan wrangles between Democrats and 
Republicafis, and strong campaigns for and against 
woman suffrage in all states, add to the excitement 
of the times. 

x 


J 
o = 
The League of Nations Again 

N THE United States our biggest question is still 

that of ratifying the Peace Treaty with its plan 

for a League of Nations. We were for the 
League idea before it became in any way involved 
in political discussion, and we have heard nothing 
from either Democrats or Republican critics to 
shake our faith in its importance. While the war 
was in progress, The Progressive Farmer urged 
generous and whole-hearted support of every 
phase of war activity, largely on the ground that 
as a result we should have a sort of “Supreme 
Court of Nations.” America was “waging a war 
to end war,” as we repeatedly declared. And while 
the war lasted; hardly a voice was heard in oppo- 
sition to President Wilson’s plans for uniting the 
nations for peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

Now the plan for a League of Nations is cannon- 
aded from two sides. On one side are men who 
believe in war. They believe, as the Kaiser did, in 
the rule of the strong. They favor— 


“The good old rule and simple plan 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can,” 


These men are naturally opposed to the League 
of Nations, and no one need be surprised that they 
are, 

But another group is also fighting the League. 
This grqup consists of men and women who think 
the League does not go far enough. It does not 
Insure the speedy and wholesale disarmament they 
had hoped for. In other words, the plan is full 
of imperfections, and so they are against the 
League. 

Now the attitude of this pacifist group is not so 
easy to understand. Let the militarist group kill 
the League of Nations and the world goes back to 
where it was before 1914. Each nation in terror 
ot other nations, and seeing that there is no inter- 
national organization to prevent wars, will set up 
great standing armies and build powerful navies. 
Every nation will arm to the teeth. 

lf the militarist kills the League 
therefore, he will get what he wants. 


of Nations 
But if the 


idealist and pacifist kills the League of Nations, 
It certainly does not 


will he get what he_-wants? 


seem so. By refusing half a loaf he will get no 
bread at all. It’s the League or nothing. No indi- 
vidual, organization, or government in the whole 
world has a substitute peace plan that has the least 
promise of success at the present time. The League 
of Nations, no more than an individual, can enter 
again into its mother’s womb and be born again. 
We can take it as it is and improve it; or we can 
kill it and put the world back on the pre-war basis 
so far as the settlement of disputes between na- 
tions is concerned, : 


J 


The Strength and Weakness of President 
Wilson 


RESIDENT Wilson, it is true, has not been so 
tactful as he should have been in his work on 

the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations. 

It would have been much better, it seems to us, if 
he had named some really eminent Republican as a 
member of the peace delegation that went with 
him to Paris. Either Mr. Root or Mr. Taft, we 
believe, would have done the work of a patriot 
rather than a partisan; and the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress would have thought of the 
treaty as being more representative of both politi- 
cal parties. In view of Mr. Wilson’s appeal to the 
people just before the last election and the result, 
it was all the more clearly his duty to put some 
eminent Republican on the Paris peace delegation. 
President Wilson is undoubtedly one of the great 
men of the age, but he evidently has one serious 
weakness, namely, that he is ‘too much the 
schoolmaster; too wilful and_ self-confident; 
too much inclined to trust his own judgment; 
too much inclined to wish men about him to 
be his servants rather than his counsellors. Men 
admire his wonderful intellect and his lofty ideal- 
ism, but because of his aloofness or isolation, he 
does not inspire the intense and affectionate per- 





A FAVORITE POEM: “THE LADDER OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE” 


NE of the greatest men we have ever known was 
O fond of quoting Tennyson’s lines: “That men may 

rise on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.”’ The idea is one which cannot be too often 
emphasized. No man can really make of his life what 
he ought to make of it until he learns to profit by his 
mistakes. From every blunder he should gain wisdom, 
He should gain not merely a determination not to re- 
peat the blunder, but he should gain sympathy for oth- 
ers who err and a greater desire to help them. This is 
the manifest teaching of ‘‘The Ladder of St, Augustine” 
reprinted herewith: 


Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 


All common things, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less; 

The reve! of the treacherous wine, 
And all occasions of excess; 


The longing for ignoble things: 
The strife for triumph more than truth; 
The hardening of the heart that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth; 


And thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thought of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the noble will,— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain, 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb, 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our.time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path of higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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sonal loyalty which Mr. Roosevelt inspired through 
his genius for human comradeship. 

This aloofness or isolation is no doubt responsi- 
ble, for example, for the President’s veto of the 
daylight saving bill. He has been out of the coun- 
try and has not yet “sensed” the strong popular 
disapproval of the policy, especially among our 
farmers. And it may be noted here that the Presi- 
dent is especially unfortunate in not having near 
him some really eminent spokesman of rural 
thought. Secretary of Agriculture Houston is an 
able man, but he does not quite understand, nor 


does he adequately represent, the shirtsleeves 
farmer “who plows and pitches hay himself.” 
bd 


Prospective Candidates and Issues in 
1920 


T- IS believed in some quarters that President 

Wilson will be a candidate for the Democratic 

nomination in 1920 if Congress should fail to 
endorse the League of Nations idea. At this time, 
however, all signs point to a ratification of the 
League. The Senate, of course, is going to fuss a 
good deal yet, and will probably attempt to “save 
its face” by declaring for certain reservations and 
interpretations, but our prediction is that these 
will be comparatively harmless. 

This fact, seems to eliminate Wilson as a Presi- 
dential candidate next year; and with him elimi- 
nated, the Democratic party seems to be as much 
at sea as the Republican Party in so far as candi- 
dates are concerned. Because he is a remarkably 
successful executive and a vigorous, outspoken, 
four-square individual, and happens to live in the 
pivotal state of New York, Secretary Wm. G. 
McAdoo probably has a stronger following for 
the Democratic nomination than anybody. else; 
but no one knows whether he will run. Among 
the Republicans, Gen, Leonard Wood seems now to 
be most in favor, and is evidently willing; but be- 
fore the convention of 1920, popular favor will 
likely shift to a civilian, either Taft, Hughes, Sen- 
ator Johnson of California, or Governor Lowden 
of Illinois. 

Not much is said as yet as to Socialist candi- 
dates, but a big increase in the Socialist vote may 
be confidently expected in 1920. In fact, unless 
either the Democratic or Republican Party names 
an emphatically progressive candidate, the Social- 
ist vote in the cities and the Non-Partisan League 
vote among Western farmers may unite on some 
radical candidate, 

7 
° 
Lessons From the Washington and 
Chicago Race Riots 


HE Chicago and Washington race riots are 

evidences of a spirit of Negro unrest that is 

Nation-wide. It is felt in the South as well 
as in the North. 

Here in the South leaders in each race owe a 
duty to their own race and to our section. Leaders 
of the white race should demand an absolute ob- 
servance of the two reforms we advocated on this 
page last month: (1) the protection of the Negro 
from all mob violence to life, limb, or property; 
(2) decent school advantages for all Negro chil- 
dren. We white people cannot hold ourselves 
guiltless if we neglect these two fundamentals of 
‘civilized government, 

On the other hand, the Negrpes owe it to them- 
selves to rise up and rebuke the vicious, wholesale 
and incendiary denunciation of Southern white 
people on the part of Negro editors, speakers and 
preachers. Even the so-called Negro church pa- 
pers we see are largely filled now with violent if 
not incendiary talk, and we hear that it is gener- 
ally heard even from Negro pulpits. If this is 
persisted in our Negroes cannot be surprised if the 
more susceptible and less responsible of their race 
bring disaster on both races. Moreover, ‘instead 
of sympathizing with Negro criminals and making 
race martyrs of them, let the Negroes show their 
sense and fairness by helping capture and punish 
all black criminals. 

We have insisted on two difties of our white 
people. Now let us insist upon these two dutiés 
Negroes owe their race and their section: (1) to 
repudiate incendiary leadership and (2) to condemn 
rather than condone Negro crime. 

On such a platform, if it can be worked, we ought 
to have racial peace in the South. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 








LOVE the Lord, because He hath heard my 

voice and my supplications.——Psalm 14:12. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you: He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do; because I 
go unto my Father.—John 14:12. 
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“*Soft and Good’* shoce mean 
moch for the man who has to 
stand 1!) day—bis com ort end 
even bis bealth. 


















































































1— Wear Better 
2—Feel Retter 
3—Look Better 
4—-Last Better 
5—Value Better 


“Soft and Good” 


Star Brand Shoes Are Better because 
they are better made of better quality 
that begins in better tanning and runs 
through every function of scientific 
shoemaking. 
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TOA 


DOOR 


A builder who is careful and thor- 

ough to the sma'lest detail hangs all 

his doors on three butis (originally 

called butt-hinges—hinges mor- 

tised into the butt end of the 
doors). 





In cost, the third butt means 
so litile it is hardly worthy 
of your consideration—but 
in the advantage gained it 
certainly is. 


When only two butts are used the 
coustant stra.n on the upper one 
is so great that eventually its 
screws loosen and the door sags, 
sticks and binds, Thedoor begins 
to creak, scraps on the floor or 
thresheld, will not close or when 
closed is hard to open and the lock 
does not work properly. In time 
the door gets out of shape and 
finally has to be entirely reset 
and replaced. 


These things cannot be corrected 
when only two butts are usec— 
larccr sized butts will not fit the 
door—longer screws will split it. 
The solution is to use the third 
butt. It reinforces and holcs up 
the door and insures its always 
working perfectly. 


Ask any first class architect, contractor cr 
hardware man, they will advise you to hang 
all your doors on three butts, Send for our 
booklet on How to Hang a Door. 
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PEACE OF MIND 


Y MIND to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned; 
Though much I want that most would 
have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay; 

I seek no more than may suffice; 
[ press to bear no haughty sway; 

Look! what I lack, my mind supplies, 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with that my mind doth bring, 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soonest fall 
I see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all; 
These get with toil, and keep with fear; 
Such cares my mind cOuld never bear. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave; 
I little have, yet seek no more; 
They are but poor, though much they 
have 
And I am rich with little store: 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give: 
They lack, I leud; They pine, 1 live. 


I jJaugh net at another's loss, 
grvdce net at another’s gain; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss: 
I brook that is another's bane. 
I fear no foe, nor fawn no friend: 
I loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease; 
My conscience clear my chief defense; 
I never seek by brives to please, 
Nor by desert to give offense; 
Thus do I.Jive, thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 
—Old English Poetry. 











A FAIRY STORY FOR MOTHERS 


Develop the Will of the Child by 
Showing the Result of Each Action 


ANY of us have heard of break- 
ing a child’s will but how many 
of us have studied the subject 
and by such study have endeavored to 
develop the will of the child? We 
know that we must provide food for 





|the body if we would have a normal 
| healthy child, but many people do not 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. | 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


know that they must provide mental 
food also. 

Wills do grow. All children are 
creatures of instinct. The instincts of 
crying, putting everything in the 
mouth, clasping, anger, running, play- 
ing, collecting, falling in love, we all 
recognize, 

The instinct of animals is different 
from that of the human family. We 
are embraced by the variety of our 
emotions and instincts, and must use 
our minds to decide. The animal fol- 
lows the line of instinct never waver- 
ing from that line through all time. 
Our instincts are modified by the way 
we use them. The flexible, adaptable 
side of instinct is will. Instinct be- 
comes more definite every time it is 
used. 

The will can develop only with the 
widening of knowledge, new exper- 
ience, usable ideas and the power to 
predict consequences. Here comes in 
the value of living with our children. 

That we may have an idea fly into 
the head and pull the trigger and let 
it go off is not exercising the will. Put 
right ideas and feelings with a sense 
of the finer things of life before the 
child and let him weigh and deliber- 
ate. Prompt, energetic action is nec- 
essary also for the development of 
the will but this does. not antagonize 
deliberation. The child can be made 
to see very early that its own actions 
result well or ill. 

The following story by Mrs. Bailey 
in “Kindergarten Helps” illustrates 
my Meaning: 

What Happened to Dumps 

NCE upon a time there was a queer 

little elf named Dumps, who lived 
all by himself in a dark little house 
down ina valley. Ever since he could 
remember, things had gone wrong 
with him. 

He shivered in the cold and kicked 
the coal bucket when the fire wouldn’t 
burn.. He howled when he stumbled 


over his own dinner pots that he had 
left sitting in the middle of the floor, 
and he stood in his front door and 
scowled when the other happy elves 
went by, without speaking to him. 

He and his family had lived like that 
for years. When any elf wanted to de- 
scribe something very sad he would 
say it was “Down in the Dumps,” and 
so Dumps went without a single hap¢ 
py day. 

But the elves decided, suddenly, to 
give a party. Oh, it was going to bea 
very jolly party indeed, and Dumps 
heard about it. Almost every elf who 
passed was whistling, or singing some- 
thing cheerful. And some of them 
were carrying their best green suits 
to the Wood Fairy’s house to be 
pressed. And when Dump heard about 
the party, he cried so loudly because 
he knew that he wouldn’t be invited 
that the Wood Fairy heard him. The 
noise disturbed her so much that she 
went right down to Dump’s house to 
see what was the matter with him. 

“Tell me all about it from the begin- 
ning, my dear,” she asked poor little 
Dumps. 

“T can’t see the sunshine!” Dumps 
howled. 


“Of course you can’t,” said the Wood 
Fairy. “Your windows are dirty. Get 
some nice spring water in your little 
pail and wash them.” 

Dumps had never thought of doing 
that. When he washed the windows 
the sunshine streamed in like a gol- 
den ladder. 

“Is there something else the mat- 
ter?” the Wood Fairy asked. 

“My fire won’t burn, even though I 
kick the coal bucket every day,” 
Dumps sobbed. 

“Well, do try blowing the fire,” the 
Wood Fairy suggested. 

Dumps had never thought of doing 
that. His bellows were stiff, but he 
blew them very hard and, crackle, 
there was a nice bright fire and his 
tea kettle began to sing. 

“Is that all?” asked the Wood 
Fairy. 

“Oh, no!” Dumps sighed, “The other 
elves are giving a party and I am not 
invited.” 

“It is for all the elves and you don’t 
have to be invited,” the Wood Fairy 
said. “Stand up straight and let me 
brush your suit. Now run along, my 
dear.” + 


So Dumps started up the hill to the 
party, laughing all the way for he just 
couldn't stop. You see he had so many 
years of being one of the Dumps to 
make up for. He laughed until all his 
wrinkles were gone and he was puffed 
out with happiness. He started bees 
buzzing and grasshoppers fiddling and 
crickets chirping, and a whole crowd 
of yellow butterflies flew along with 
him. 


“Who can this new, fat, cheerful 
elf be?” asked aH the other elves as 
Dumps arrived at the party, turning a 
double»somersault into their - midst. 
“We are all here except Dumps, and 
of course this isn’t he?” 


Then Dumps showed them how he 
could turn somersault backward 
and make a see-saw out of a rush 
leaf. He taught them how to play 
base-ball with white clover heads, and 
how to make a swing of braided 
grasses. He surprised himself with 
all the good things he was able to 
think up. 


“Of course this isn’t Dumps,” the 
other elves decided. “His name must 
be Delight,” and Dumps never told 
them their mistake, for it wasn’t real- 
ly a mistake at all. Now was it? 

MISS MARY SCHWARBURG. 

Southern Pines, N. C. ‘ 



















| CORN RECIPES | 
VARIETIES OF SWEET CORN 


MMATURE field corn is very good but 
regular eet corn is better. The ears are 








smaller but the difference in quality makes 
it worth while To have a succession throvgh 
the summer, plant Golden Bantam, Early 
Catawba, Country Gentleman and Stowell’s 
Evergreen at intervals of two weeks. 

TO BOIL 

Gather corn just before using it. Remove 
husks and silky threads Do not soak in 
water but plunge into boiling, slightly salty 
water, Soil for ten or twenty minutes 


Longer boiling hardens the corn. Place on a 

platter or large vegetable dish and cover 
| with a napkin. Season with salt and butter 
|} ag it is eaten. To do so before Means waste 


of butter as the cob absorbs it. 


SUCCOTASH 


Kills Flies---Do Your 
Milking in Peace 


Don’t “‘cuss” your cows and . 

siam them with thé milk Cut hot boiled corn from cob, add equal 

atool Blood-sucking. sting- quantity of hot boiled shelled beans, season 

ing flies drive them nearly with butter and salt; reheat before serving. 

wild They can't help kick- | ‘ : » js 

ing and switching. Spray CORN OYSTERS 

Hofstra powder all over tho Grate raw corn from cobs. To 1 cup pulp 

cow and | in the _ air around add 1 well beaten egg, % cup flour, and sea- 

her and flies won't bother. | son highly with salt and pepper. Drop by 
e spoonfuls and fry in deep fat, or cook on a 

Death to Insect Pests—Entire- | hot, well greased griddle. This should be 


| made into the size of large oysters. 
CORN A LA SOUTHERN 


equivalent of chopped 
corn add 2 eggs slightly beaten, 1 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon pepper, 1% tablespoons 
melted butter, add 1 pint scalded milk; turn 
into a buttered pudding dish and bake in 
; slow oven until firm. 
CANNED CORN 


the cob 


ly Harmless to Humans 
Flies and insects breathe through their skin 
pores. Hofstra sprayed from the-gun, floats | To 
in the air like smoke off your cigar; envelops 
flies for many feet around, closes the breath- 
ing pores; kills ‘em dead. NOT A POISON; 
eafe to use anywhere, Kills— 
Flies, Ants, Roaches, Lice, Mités, 

Bed Bugs, Garden Bugs, 


Mosquitoes, etc. 


one can or its 


Blanch the corn on for two min- 













\ utes, then cut from the cob, using a sharp 
Greatest insect destroyer known. Sim- | knife. Do not prepare more corn than may 
ple. Easy to use, safe and cheap | be canned immediately, as it quickly sours 

> } and the can may be lost. Pack in No. 2 cans 
If Your Dealer Hasn’t It, | (do not use larger cans for corn) to within 
Send 15c for Loaded one inch of top; fill with cold water; add 1 


teaspoons su- 
15 minutes. 
return 


level teaspoon salt and 2 level 

| gar; seal, but do not tip; exhaust 
| 

| 


Gun, Postpaid 


Get genuine Hofstra from Tip the hole with a drop of solder; 














grocers and druggists, in 15c | to the boiling water and process for one hour 
loaded metal guns; 25c, 50c, | and fifteen minutes. Remove from the fire 

and $1 packages, Trial gun | and set aside for twenty-four hours, 

F b if your deal fi 

} oo isc, if your deal- After the water is boiling in the canner 
j er hasn't it. | the second day, place cans therein for a 
\ HOFSTRA MFG. Cco., second processing of one hour and fifteen 
\ 400 N. Cheyenne St., |} minutes in length; remove, set aside for 
Tulsa, Okla twenty-four hours, and process again one 
aah . hour and fifteen minutes on the third day. 





This is the only sure method of keeping corn, 
Never use any acids or preserving powders. 
When canning corn in gle use a pint jar, 
as it is very difficult to sterilize a quart jar. 
pint jar one and one-half hours 
cessive days, following 
few weeks 














Process a 
on each of the three su¢ 


the general directions given a 
ago for canning snaps. 
SOUP MIXTURE 
Five quarts tomatoes; 2 quarts corn; 2 
quarts okra; 2 tablespoons sugar (level); 2 
tablespoons salt (level). Scald and peel to- 
Young man, are y matoes, cutting out green or hard spots. 
mechanically inclined? Chop and measure. Cut young and tender 
Come to the Sweeney field or sugar corn from cob Slice okra in 
School. Learn to be _ nhac: ha ge esi Sj a < — 
an expert, & teach rings one-half inch thick, Place all in open 
ye pe books, agate kettle and boil until thick. Pour in 
© the work yourself, No. 2 can while hot, seal, and process one 
that’s the secret of the hour. Process a No. 3 can one and one-half 


SWEENEY SYSTEM | hours, 

of practical ym me | by which 6,000 “""_#/" Always use an asbestos mat under the ket- 

soldiers were trained for U.S. Gove ® | tle when boiling soup mixture. It is very 

ernment and over 20,000 expert saatly sc hed 

mechanics. Learn in @ few weeks; no previous easily scorched. 

e€xperience necessary, When canning soup mixture tn glass jars, 
process quart jars two hours. Process pint 


FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
jars one and one-half hours, 


showing hundreds of pictures men 
lar Frade School. 
CORN AND CABBAGE 
Cut the kernels from twelve large ears of 


working in new Million Do! 
corn, add as much chopped cabbage as there 


is cut corn, one large sweet pepper freed 
from seeds and chopped, one cupful of brown 
sugar, two tablespeons salt, one-half table- 
spoon of ground mustard and one quart of 
vinegar. Bring all to a boil and then can. 


CORN RELISH 


Chop one head of cabbage; sprinkle over it 
two tablespoons salt and let stand over night. 
Cut the kernels from twelve ears of corn; 
chop three peppers. Mix well together. Mix 
with them a little celery seed; grated horse- 
radish, or both if liked, though neither are 
needed to insure the keeping qualities of the 
relish. Bring two quarts of vinegar to boil- 
ing heat, add one cup of sugar and a quarter 
of a pound of mustard that has been rubbed 
smooth in a little vinegar. Pour this hot 
dressing over the mixture; stir until well 

e oil supply is renewed once a year, <piiliae mixed; put in glass jars, or small jars. 

ouble Gears are used, each carrying half the load. CORN SALAD 
wre make Gasoline gines, Pumps, Tanks, et 

ater Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, Eighteen large ears of corn, one head cab- 
bage, one-fourth pound ground mustard, four 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 
_— red peppers (chopped), % cup salt, 1% cup 


AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
57 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, ro. . 


SCHOOL 








THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so pepune in ite first four years 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor A 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
oods every bearing with oil, pre- 
Venting wear and enablin e 
mill to pump in the fightest breeze. 





















a = sugar, 2 quarts vinegar. Corn is shaved from 
cob, cabbage and peppers chopped and all 

3 ingredients thoroughly mixed. It is then 
= = cooked one hour. By cooking in oven it need 
If you could bu not be stirred so frequently and there is 
much less danger of burning. It is canned 


barn paint for 50 cents per gal- . 

ton, it would still cost nearly twice as ; -_ 
much to paint your barn with it, as it would cost to paint — 
‘he same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
free color card and prices, Sold by good dealers everywhere, 


and sealed while hot. 





“You must be an honest and industrious 

















or direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. Address, . 
~ “ “ . man—yeu cannot be the one without the 
| THE REILLY COMPANY, Ind polis, Ind | other.” The Enquirer man read the sen- 
q 
tence in quotation recently. It is taken 
—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— | trom “Abbe Constantin,” and the author 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and | makes an old man say that profound sen- 


i water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 
writing. Address 

. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 


=. J 
1 50 The Progressive Farmer, 
® 


Both one year......$1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 


tence to a young man. The writer laid his 
reading aside after reading that sentence 
and just let it ‘soak in.”” “You must be an 
honest and industrious man—you cannot be 
one without the other.” That is a fine text 
for Sunday morning sermon. It is worthy 
being put in foot-high letters and placarded 


L = 





1 year, around every loafing place and posted in 

M ~Call’s Magazine every industrial plant. Honesty and lazi- 
cC rs waa ness do not go together. Honesty and in- 

1 year, dustry have been paftners since business in 

this world first started and that copartner- 





ship is never going to be dissolved.—Monroe 
Enquiret, 





or 
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Ce pe 
as the band goes by! 


- Or hearing the greatest 


hands on the Victrola 


How often do you get the chance to hear the 
mighty brass band of Sousa as it goes swinging 
past? Once or twice in a lifetime, perhaps. But t ; 
on the Victrola you can hear it any day—with 

| 
i 






















the same brave inspiration as if the big band was 
actually marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And 
Conway’s and Vessella’s and the United States 
Marine Band, the Black Diamonds Band of Lon- 
don, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 
Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos 
of Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor 
Records because their leaders consider them the 


best records in the world. 


Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for 
you any band music you wish to hear. Write to us for catalogs 
and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice, Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect ion. . 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 
*‘Victrola”’ is the Regi d Trad. kc of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
desi the prod of this C y only, 
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SOUSA 
AND HIS 


BAND 








Every farmer likes to see his work 
done right and for the least money. 
You can have yours done in the 
same way by putting a 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Model ‘‘K’*’ 
Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine 


For years these engines have shown by actual service 
that they are real money savers and the most dependable engines on the 
market. Built in convenient sizes up to 25 H. P., both stationary and 


on your place. 


peiie~—erny outfit is an up-to-date power plant We'll gladly tell you 
0 


Ww you can use this wonderful engine on your farm. 


Write today for big Picture Catalog No. 22-A. Sent FREE. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
Builders 


of Farm Engines 


80 Palmer St., Madison, Wisconsin 











Build Now 


SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK 
ON BUILDING A HOME 
OF YOUR OWN 


US. Dept. of Labor -3..¥,25 


KODAKS 


WE DO KODAK FINISHING, DEVELOPING, 
RINTING AND ENLARGING. 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND FILMS. 
Write for our complete price list. 


LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Box 922, 


























guess: get busy and find out.” 


(Address nearest office.) Don't 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





HOW TO PROMOTE RURAL NEIGHBORLINESS AND A SATIS- 
FYING DEGREE OF SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION 


Experience Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 





Making the Most of Every Day 


HEN I was first married I seldom 

went anywhere. Because I could 
not afford silk dresses, a fine buggy or 
automobile, I decided to wait until 
1 could go like other people. 


But the years slipped rapidly by; 
babies came fast, and gray hairs be- 
gan appearing in my brown locks. My 
rosy cheeks faded and still I toiled on 
working harder every year and get- 
ting’ no nearer the longed-for silks 
and fine turn-outs. And finally I 
awoke to the fact that I was letting 
life go by and ‘getting nothing out 
of it but a sour disposition and a lot 
of hard work. 


Little by little I>began to go to 
gatherings. We bought an old buggy, 
fixed it up and went to church, to the 
village and to all kinds of neighbor- 
hood gatherings. I found that the 
world moved on just the same, even if 
the knit goods, the towels and sheets 
happened to go unironed while I 
“chased off” with the kids to a picnic 
or a spelling match. 


I took my old place as leader in all 


the “doings” for as a girl I had al- 
ways been in everything. Somehow I 
found time to serve on all the com- 
mittees, to help cook the picnic din- 
ners and teach the children speeches 
on every occasion; doing a 
wonderful amount of work. A wife of 
a farmer always has plenty to do, and 
as-I have seven children, do all my 
housework, gardening, etc., you know 
about how much I had to do. I seemed 
to have strenth to do it all because 
l_ was happy. 


besides 


Very few things escape me now. I 
Have no silk dress, but a serge coat 
suit has done duty three years, with 
an occasional gingham or lawn for a 
change and a few simple white waists. 
The children I dress simply but neatly 
and in style. We have no car, but are 
still hoping for one. 


I am and better looking, 
my friends say, than I was ten years 
ago, and lots happier too. I am get- 
ting joy out of life every day, instead 
of waiting for some far-away future 
time to have a good time. 


younger 


but I have learned to 
have had more than 


] have cares; 
forget them. | 


2932—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
of 28-inch material. 

2910—Boys’ Suit.— Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 
27-inch material, 

2911—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 
44-inch material. 
4 yards of 44-inch material. 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





10 and 12 years. 


8,10 and 12 years. 


2913—Girls’ Cape.—Cut in 6 sizes: 6, 8,.10, 


The Progressive Farmer. 


and 6 years, 


ae, 


Size 10 requires 3% yards 
Size 4 requires 3 yards of 
Size 8 require 3% yards of 
Size 


12; 14 and 16 years, 12 will require * 








my share of sorrows, having two 
tragic deaths in the family within six 
years, but still strangers say “that 
woman surely never had any trouble.” 
Yes, I have had trouble, but I have 
kept it to myself. I have locked it 
up ina tin box and sat on the lid and 
it does no good to carry 
It is all 


smiled; for 
your troubles along with you. 




















Like Caterpillar Feet on Tractors 


Miller Tires Are 
Geared-to-the-Road 


To utilize every ounce of power that your motor transmits to the 
wheels of your car or truck, run on tires that mesh with the ground 


the positive way. 


Miller controls the Geared-to-the-Road patents. No other tire has 
or can have this tread of many caterpillar feet. This scientific tread 
engages the ground like cogs. Over muddy, rutty or slippery roads 


it assures you positive traction, full power ahead, and safety. 


Long Distance Uniformity 


Miller Tires— Cord and Fabric—give uniform long distance mileage. 
Under like conditions casing after casing wears alike. 
_the Miller System of Uniform workmanship — because all Miller workmen 


are trained to a champicnship standard. 


Den’t accept Icsser tires when you can get mileage certainty and this 
famous Geared-to-the-Road tread with Millers. 
Dealers can supply you. If you don’t know the Miller Dealer, write us. 


ee 


a } 

Miller. 

“yl 

Wey -) ao bacetaas| -a-s0) Voy 
\ UNIFORM MILEAGE 4 


The Miller Rubber Company 
Dept. F-120 Akron, Ohio 


Makers ot Miiler Red and Gray Inner Tubes—the 


Team- Mates of Uniform Tires. Iso Miller 
Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for 
Homes as well as Hospitals, 


! 


That is because of 


Only authorized Miller 


“J am penalized if 
3? 
ene comes back 












































y 





| 


in God’s plan so it can only be for my 
good; so I try to smile, smile, smile 


and forget the sorrows I have known.: 


MRS. K. 


The Sewing Club Combines Work 
and Pleasure 
N THIS day there are few farmers 
who cannot afford a car of some 
kind. A small runabout turned over 
to the women as much as possible 
will go far towards supplying the 
needed recreation at a small cost of 
both time and money. It also keeps 
one feeling fresh and prevents the 
jaded appearance and “don’t-care” 
feeling so common to us farm women, 
I really believe that sheer loneliness 
and lack of neighborly communion 
have been the death of more than one 
poor farm wife. But there is really 
no need of it if friend husband will 
have a little understanding sympathy. 
And let the women wake up and 
bestir themselves if they would have 
their daughters satisfied to stay ina 
farm home. At regular intervals dur- 
ing the summer have lawn parties, at 
the church or at a neighbor’s house 
The expense is small and the occasion 
isan enjoyable one for the entire 
family. 





In the winter time a circulating li- 
brary helps to pass many otherwise 
lonely hours. If several women club 
together, they can subscribe to many 
good magazines and buy a goodly col- 
lection of books at comparatively 
small cost to each individual. 

But the most practical source of 
pleasure in a farm community is a 
sewing club. Let the members meet 
once a week or as often as desirable 
at the home of each member in turn 
and bring with them what little sew- 
ing they may have on hand at the 
time. By taking in the young girls in 
the neighborhood, it is a simple mat- 
ter to get them interested and teach 
them the rudiments of sewing. The 
sewing club combines work and pleas- 
ure. MRS. G. E. JONES.. 

Sutherlin, Va. 


Revive the Good Old-fashioned 





Neighborliness 
ANY rural communities are lack- 
ing in real neighborliness, and 


as a result social life and recreation 
are limited. Tiime is a necessary fac- 
tor in promoting neighborliness but it 
is well worth while to use some ot it 
in that way. In ninety-nine cases out 


| of one hundred we like people bettef 


when we know them better. 


The good old-fashioned kind of 
neighborliness is the kind to cultivate. 
If a neighbor is sick or shut in, visit 
her when the visit will be helpful, 
and take her some little delicacy of 
flowers. If the mother is sick take 
some cookies or something good for 
the children. There has probably beem 


little time in the home to prepare a 











i { vis 















August 9, 1919] 





Saturday, 













| Direct from Factory to You 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW isthe time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. 1 te factory shi t. Write or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines. 


WITTE ENGINE WorRKS 
2351 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
235! Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, 








It costs you only a postal card 
to get Galloway's prices on 
grain elevators, ensilaze cut- 
ters, hay tools, pump engines, 
cream ‘separators, manure 





spreaders and other farm im- 
plements. 


And it will be the 
best investment you ever made. 


:| Galloway Sells Direct 
from Facory to Farm 


ing goes into your own pocke' 
eee arte le to give Bn + 
tion or money refunded re izht paid 
both ways. Choice of five sell: ng plans. 
Closeby shipping points save you [reight. 


and impleme: 
Write today 5° you ‘we po E 


Wm. Galloway Co. 


Box 677, Wetertoo, lowa 




















Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
» and garlicky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 


AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HaverfordAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Bevel s and know you have the 
best. Buy a machine you can 
y a before accepting. Seleot 

from 44 (ey ~~ sizes in 

the famous “Ranger' 

DELIVERED FREE 0 en pproval and 

30 days’ trial. SE to roa 

if, after cial pt. "* not kee; 

EASY PAYMENTS if desir a | 

pj a smal] advance over our Special 

i Factory-to-Rider cash prices 

n WRITE TODAY for our big cat- 

i alog showing our complete line 

of Ranger bicycles, TIRES, 

tg sundries ~ ne Baste. Learn ‘our 

ky wonderful offers and lib- 

we * not buy until 





you know what we can do for 


Wane \} ‘ou. A tal brings everything. 
Srna SF MEAD sch Hea 
Kill Flies 





















: MY, with +. . 

: “ef BeeBrand § 

: Insect Powder 
25‘and 50* Everywhere 

4 MS CORMICK & CO.-Batrimore.Mo. | 


EACH WEEK 


Representing us in your 
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= your papers and get a binder. 


community. We need 
your spare time and 
will pay you well. 




















' your sick neighbor, 











4 





goodies. Unless thete is competent 
help, assist with the work in any way 
you can. Or it may be that the father 
is sick. Then the men can give a day 
or a half day now and then to keep 
his crop out of the grass. 

If it is impossible for you to visit 
send a glass of 
jelly, a cup custard, a choice apple or 
a magazine. When you have an ex- 
tra good dinner or go to a picnic din- 
ner, take or send, if possible, a tray 
to your shut-in friend. 





People who are well like to be re- 
membered also. Send over a basket of | 
fruit or enough early snap beans or 
tomatoes for dinner. | 


Invite your neighbor to break bread | 


| with you and you will all feel less like 


Strangers. Serve simple meals that | 
the hostess may not be hot and tired. | 
If Saturday is set apart to prepare for 
Sunday then there need be little cook- 
}ing on that day..Occasionally ask 
|your neighbor and his wife or his 
family to go home from church and 
take dinner with you. 

If you take time to be a good neigh- 
bor, then you find that you have good 
neighbors. If you cultivate your | 
neighbors, you welcome every oppor- | 
tunity to be with them. You attend 
the farmers’ institutes and _ simila~ 
meetings, you get practical ideas anc 
discuss them with your neighbors, and 
thus get more good ideas. You serve 
your ainner picnic fashion every time 
you have the opportunity. You en- 
joy vour neighbor’s cooking and get 





| some new recipe. MRS. Z. U. BLUE. 


| 
| 











A. H,. REID CREAMERY ° 


HIDE A RANGER 


| children well educated and satisfied 
| with rural life, so it is to their benefit 


Carthage, N. C. 





Gossip and. Criticism Are Foes to 
Rural Progress 
LWAYS visit the sick, be solici- 
tous in inquiring about them and 
let the family know they can depend 
on you for help, if it is necessary. 
Encourage every good cause advo- 
cated in the neighborhood, not only 
by lending your presence, but aid in 
promoting it in every way. Never dis- 
courage improvements; remember 
gossip and criticism are foes to pro- 
gress. Be sociable, do not wonder 
why other people are not more neigh- 
borly, but learn to converse on pleas- 


ant subjects; talk about everything 
interesting except your neighbors, 
that is unless you have something 


complimentary to say about*them. 


Encourage the rural school, aim to 
make the schoolhouse the center of 
the neighborhood. Last winter sev- 
eral spelling matches and plays were 
given at our school house, to raise 
money for various things. These were 
not only a- great success financially 
but the neighbors enjoyed these out- 
ings during the winter months. 


Parents are anxious to see their 


to codperate with the teachers in 
making their neighborhood a live, 
progressiv eone. M, T. M. 





A Community Club 


CLUB was organized in our com- | 

munity last winter. Its members 
were both old and young, and it was 
well attended. Its purpose was to 
help solve the “where shall I go” 
problem of the community. 


The meetings were held at the | 
schoolhouse, twice each month. The! 
programs consisted of music, songs, | 


| recitations, readings and debates. The 


debates were on questions of gen- 
eral interest, and one great good it 
did was to cause a, study of things 
that everyone shoul@ understand. 
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[Fa omer DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ammmexmm 


ume 


AAs ttget etirtiti eiiity 


lands now the war is over. 
ers have been our chief dependence for farm labor. 


recruited from the farms. While in the service many 


life and decline to return to the farms. 
How is this man-power to be replaced? 
3y modern machinery, 

signed to multiply man-power. 


Ol PONT 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 





himself. It clears the fields, 
etc., 
sulky plows, etc. It saves labor and time 
kinds of farm work. Farmers that know 


using millions of pounds of it annually. 
and what farmers who are used to it think of it. 
Cross Farmer Booklet No. 177 tells the story. 
for it today. 
In addition to the booklet, if your land 
land, Minnesota, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, or New York, we 


help him, he will arrange a 
under the auspices of your U. 


neighbors the safest and best blasting practice. 





Wilmington, 





The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; 
Plastics; Paints and Varnishes; 
Oil; Stains; Fillers; 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 





Multiplied Man-Power 


How to get the Nation’s rough, hard work 
done is becoming a problem of ever increasing 
perplexity. This is especially true of farm work. 

Thousands of foreigners are returning to their native 
These men and the sons of farm- 
"Tis said 
60 per cent of the military strength sent against Germany was 


killed, incapacitated, or had a taste of the bright lights of city 


modern methods and devices de- 


is one of the devices with which the farmer should familiarize 
straightens the crooked brooks 
and makes possibile the use of tractors, riding cultivators, 
in dozens of other 
are buying and 


It costs nothing to find out what it will do, how to do it, 
Our 
It’s free. Write 


is located 
Georgia, Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
can have an expert 

demonstrator call on you at no cost to you and if*you will 
r public demonstration, preferably 

S. County Agent, to be held on 
some centrally located farm where he will show you and your 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Delaware 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 


Pyroxylin 
Pigments and Colors in 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 
For full information address, Advertising Division, 

Wilmington, Del. 








[xe 
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OU PONT: 
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f HEAVY 














WINTER 


postpaid; half dozen, $1. 
We guarantee entire satisfaction. 
of dozens of these socks for the soldiers last year. 


goods at this price long. 
ORDER YOUR WINTER SOCKS NOW. 


BLANCH HOSIERY MILLS 


| 
r eS 


SOCKS 


Close imitation of wool and more comfortable, at $1.80 per dozen pair, 
This is the ideal winter sock for the south. 
The Government used thousands 
All cotton goods 
are rapidly advancing and we are afraid that we can not hold these 


SHELBY, N. C. 























Earn Your Own Subscription! 


ET up a club of three subscriptions from your neighbors and as re- 
ward we will give you a full year’s time on your own subscription. 


Renewals count the same as new ones. 


A dollar saved is a dollar earned. So get up this club to pay for 


your own subscription. 














The officers were elected, and a 
committee appointed to help with 
each program, so nobody was over - LOCAL 
worked. The expenses were small and WA NT E D! AGENTS Theft 
Abpriouse 


were paid by a collection. 


MRS. H. TERRY. 


The Progressive Farmer wantsa local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 





Write ¢ 


coday for our money making offer. 





Detroit, Texas. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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More Money Could Not Buy 
a Better Tire 


[* is not possible to procure anywhere at any 

price better materials than go into J & D Tires. 
1714 oz. long staple, Sea Island Duck Fabric is used exclu- 
It enables J & D Tires to resist blow-outs until the 
last possible mile has been squeezed from the carcass. 


sively. 


While J & D Tires are guaranteed for a minimum of 6000 
miles, many users report mileage in excess of 7000 and 8000 


miles. 


Let your next tire bea J & D. Compare its mileage with 
that of other tires and see for yourself how good they are. 
J & D Tires are “Southern made for Southern trade.” 
in all principal cities throughout the South. Non-skid and 


ribbed tread. All sizes. 


Prices (Ribbed Tread): 30x3, $16.20; 33x4, $32.60; 35x65, 


$55.80. 


J & D Tire Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


|Annual Convention Georgia State 
= | Agricultural Society 
YLLOWING is the program for the 
Seventy-third Anniversary of the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society at 
Americus, August 13-14: 


}& 0 TREAD Stock} 


iConsists of 70.6% of | 
Up River Fine Para,tne 
Toughest ana Most— 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 9:30 A, M, 

Opening Exercises. 

Annual Addre by Hon, W. D. Hammack, 
President, Coleman, Ga, 

Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P, M,. 

Address—“‘The Federal Land Bank,’ by 
| Mr. Howard C, Arnold, Secretary, ‘Columbia, 
South Carolina, 

Address—‘‘The Average Woman, Her Prob- 
lems and Possibilities,"’ by Mrs. Pearle Bailey 
Mason, Atlanta, Ga, 

Through the courtesy of the people of 
Americus an automobile ride will be provided 
to Souther Field, Third District Agricultural 
School, and other points of interest, 


NIGHT SESSION, 8:30 P. M, 
Some form of entertainment 
nounced at the Convention, 


Address—"‘Cotton Marketing,” by 
Harvie Jordan, Monticello, Ga. 


General discussion of methods of boll wee- 
| Vil control, 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 9 P, M, 
Address—‘‘What the State Bureau of Mar- 


Ba J &D Carcass ic Built Entirely § 
Biers of'17 4 Oz. Sea Island Duck 
a Fabric. It 1s the Strongest Tire 
Fabnc Obtaneble 


to be an- 


Hon. 
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Root Knot Damaging Crops 


NU™ EROUS complaints of da age 

to crops due to root knot are |} ing 
received by the North Carolina Ex. 
periment Station. According to Dr, 
R. A. Jehle, Extension Pathol gist, 
the presence of the enlargements og 
the root system is indicative of this 
disease. This condition is caused by 
minute worms called nemat des, 
about one-fiftieth of an inch long, 
whose presence in the root irritates 
the tissues, and in consequence ‘the 
roots enlarge. Thus the _ infested 
plants wilt readily in hot weat er, 
and are usually a paler green (hag 
healthy ones. 

To successfully control root knot, 
those crops which are not subject to 
attack should be planted. These ‘ims 
mune crops, which include corn, Brabe= 
ham and Iron cowpeas, rye, wheat, 
oats, velvet ‘beans, peanuts, sorghum 
and redtop, should be planted for a 
period of two or three years in badly 
infested fields before cultivating ‘to 
other common crops on which nemas| 
todes can live. 








BULLETINS 


-Cotton Production Under Boll Wee- 
vil Conditions. 
Minimizing Boll 
Through Proper 
Fertilization, 
~Reorganization of 
Weevil Territory. 

136—Wheat and Rye Production in Geor- 
gia (Reprint). 

146—Grazing Crops for Hogs. 

132—Pecan Growing in Georgia. 

134—Apple Culture in Georgia. 

119—Vegetable Gardening in Georgia, 

169—Peach Growing. 

841—Hog Cholera Prevention. 

137—Common Parasites of Farm Animals, 

129—Marketing Farm Woodland Pro- 
ducts. 

130—How to Make Good Butter. 

141—Every-Man’'s Silo. 

142—Measuring Woodland Products, 

159—Feeds for Dairy Cows. 

197—Proper Utilization of 


Weevil 
Cultivation 


Damage 
and 


Boll 


Dealers 


Farms in 


Cottonseed 





FREE BULLETINS FOR GEORGIA FARMERS 


UR Georgia readers of The Progressive Farmer will do well to or- 
der such of the following bulletins and circulars as they need. Sim. 
ply fill in the following blank and mark the bulletins or circula-s 
you want with an X mark on the left-hand side of the name or number: 


Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me the bulletins or circulars that I have mark- 
ed with an X mark in the following list, and oblige: 


Meal. 

154—Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables, 

156—Drying and Brining Fruits and Veg- 
etables, 


CIRCULARS 


i—Preparedness for the Boll Weevil. 

5—Wheat Production in Georgia. 

72—Cereal Diseases and Their Control. 

62—Spray Calendar for Georgia (Re- 
print). 

22—bime and Its Relation to Potash. 

42—Purchasing Ground Rock Phosphate. 

47—Condition Powders and Condimental 
Stock Feeds, 

31—Growing Tree Seedlings. 

14—Beginning with Livestock, 

37—Marketing Livestock. 

45—Feeds for Dairy Cows. 

69—-Production of Fall Pigs. 

41—Farm Home Septic Tank. 

49—Farm Building Plans Availabie, 

75—Farm Tractors for Georgia, 








kets may do for the Farmer,” by L, B. Jacke 
son, Director, Atlanta, Ga, 
Blection of ‘Officers for“the ensuing year, 
Business session and adjournment, 





It is desired that every person who 





should see land before buying. I 
shows us satisfactory references as to his honesty 





WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 


Ww. DO not extend our general advertising guarantee to land advertisements because every purchaser 

No man is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless he 
and business responsibility. 
very important and no man should attempt to buy ANY LAND UNTIL HE HAS PERSONALLY INVES- 
TIGATED THE LAND and HAD TITLES THOROUGHLY EXAMINED BY COMPETENT ATTORNEY, 


contemplates attending the Conven- 
tion write at once to Joseph Perkins, 
Chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee, Americus, Ga., and state probable 
time of arrival. 


The purchase of land is 








If you have farms or city property for sale, write us. We will 
subdivide and sell your property AT AUCTION quickly and 


profitably for you. 


Farm Lands Our Specialty——Territory Unlimited 


Come prepared for a general discus- 
sion of any of the subjects you may 
be interested in, whether on the pro- 
gram or not. 

W. D. HAMMACK, Président. 
Coleman, Ga. 
E. W. CHILDS, Secretary. 
Omaha, Ga, 





Seeds Tested Free for North 


Carolina Farmers 





Ninety-Seven Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty-Eight acres of F arm 
Land amounting to over FIVE MILLION DOLLARS sold in 
1918. Write for booklet of endorsements and infor- 

mation about our auction methods, 


ATLANTIC COAST REALTY COMPANY 


“THE NAME THAT JUSTIFIES YOUR CONFIDENCE” 
Offices: PETERSBURG, VA. and GREENVILLE, N. C. 
Reference: Any bank in Petersburg, Va. or Greenville, N.C. 


HE North Carolina State Seed 

Laboratory will examine and test 
all kinds of agricultural seeds for the 
|}farmers free of charge. Most crop 
| failures are due to poor seeds—seeds 
filled with weed seeds or seeds of low 
|germinating power. This cause of 
‘crop failure can be entirely elimin- 
'ated by taking advantage of the seed 
laboratory at R@leigh and having all 
agricultural see@s—wheat, rye, oats, 
clovers, alfalfa, the grasses, and so 








VIRGINIA FARMS 12 _ the Rappahannock 


Valley. Alfalfa, Stock, 
Dairy, Poultry and water front farms in the alfalfa 
section. Free catalog of 200 farms. 
REAL ESTATE, LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., Inc., 
Elliott E, Brooks, Gen. Mor., 
Phone 239, Fredericksburg, Va. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits,” 


on, tested before planting. 











Do not sow crimson clover seed this 
fall without having them tested for 
germination. It costs nothing and 
may save thousands. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 


WE SELL undeveloped® and developed deep, black 
soil, drained bottom lands in the new corn and 
pig country of Washington and Beaufort counties, 
North Carolina, 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
Belhaven, North Carolina. 














Another method of control is to st 
lect a field containing heavy clay soils 
for planting, as the light, sandy soils 
are much more liable to become in- 
fested. 

Those who have this disease among 
their crops, and desire further infor 
mation, may obtain same by writimg 
Dr. R. A. Jehle, Plant Pathologist, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





New Farmers’ Bulletins for Fuee 
Distribution 

ANt Progressive Farmer reader cat 

get any or all of the following new 


'“Farmers’ Bulletins,” free by writing 


the United States Department of Ag: 
riculture, Washington, D. C., or Tis 
representative. or Senator in Com 
gress. In writing, ask for bulletins bY 
number and not name or title. Here 
are the new bulletins: 

“White Ants” as Pests in the United Stated 
and Methods of Preventing Their Damage. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1037.)—A_ revision 
Farmers’ Bulletin 759, and suitable for §@@ 
eral distribution. 

The Striped Cucumber Beetle and Its = 
trol. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1038.)—Suitable * 
general distribution. 

Laying Out Fields for Tractor rio 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1045,)—Of interest te 
farmers using tractors. be 

Rhodes Grass, (Farmers’ Bulletin 1040s 
Suitable for distribution in Florida, OO 
Gulf coast westward, and in southern Te 

Handling and Loading Southern New Potee 
toes. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1060.)—S5Sué i 
methods of handling potatoes to avoid 4 
in transit, and is of interest to comme 
growers and shippers of potatoes, 





Son, why are you always behind in ¥ 
studies? : 
So that I may pursue them father.—= 
Life for August. q 








Saturday, August 9, 1919] 


CARRYING THE Y. M. C. A. INTO 
THE COUNTRY 


Rta tes De 
Plans Are Now Making for Giving 
Country Boys and Young Men Ad- 
vantages for Training and Leader- 
ship Heretofore Offered Only in the 
Towns 
VERYBODY interested in rural 
E progress will receive with delight 
the announcement that the Y. M. 
C. A. is beginning an active campaign 
to extend its services to country dis- 
tricts in the South.’ For a generation 
the Y. M. C. A. has been one of the 
most potent and effective organiza- 
tions the 
young men of our towns and cities 
for useful 
Now it is proposed to put a Y. 


for training and helping 


and guiding them into 
lives. 
M. C. A. secretary into every rural 
county where the people are willing 
Our readers 


interested in 


to support the project. 
all over Dixie be 
the following official statement as to 
“The Country Work of the Y. M. C. 
A.: What It Is and What It Does” :— 


I—It Is and Does Ten Things 


will 


T IS the plan of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association to meet the 
needs of young men and boys in 
country communities, in towns, vil- 
lages, and country places too small 
to support a local building or an em- 
ployed secretary. 

2. It is, as a rule, a non-equipment 
work, that is, it needs no rooms, 
buildings, or equipment not already 
provided by public and private instit- 
utions of the community, making use 
of schools, homes, churches and halls 
for its meetings. 

3. It is a movement rather than an 
institution, and as such, recognizes 
the more fundamental offices of the 
home, school, and church in training 
the young, but finds a field by work- 
ing with and through these institu- 
tions, and by supplementing them 
with its specialized methods and pro- 
grams, ™ 

4. It regards a rural county as the 
unit of organization, and enlists a 
committee of citizens to direct its 
work, This County Committee em- 
ploys a County Secretary for his full 
time to execute a full program of 
work. The money for this is raised 
in the county by volunteer gifts. 

5. It develops local organizations of 
the Y. M. C. A. in many centers of 
the county and organizes the men 
and boys into Groups for efficient 
work in the community. 

6. It arranges programs of service 
and holds meetings of these Groups, 
at which the religious, social, educa- 
tional, and physical needs of the boys, 
Men, and the community are studied 
and remedies provided. 

7. It enlists local volunteer leaders 
for carrying on these activities, dis- 
covering new leadership for communi- 
ty service, growth, and codperation in 
country towns. Its purpose is to help 
young men to help themselves into 
the largest life of service. 

8. It seeks in every way to develop 
the real fact of codperation among 
People and institutions for the larg- 
est effectiveness. 


9. It approaches its task from the 
Standpoint of the religious needs of 
the young men and boys of the com- 
Munity, though taking into its pro- 
ram every phase of public endeavor. 

10. It believes that the resident 
forces of any community are its re- 
demptive forces, and does not at- 
tempt to do their work, but rather 
Seeks to discover, inform, enlist, and 
encourage these local forces in the 
Working out of their own problems. 


Il.—Distinctive Features 


A PROGRAM for Men.—The Coun- 
ty Work of the Y. M. C. A. is a 


“man’s j b” ° ‘ 
ns job” and its program is broad 


enough to include provision for all 
legitimate needs of all the young men 
of the county, and virile enough to 
challenge these young men 


best that is in them. 
The County Work program for men 


puts emphasis on all-round personal | 


development (body, mind, and spirit), 


fellowship in service, and codperation | 


in community betterment. It pro- 
motes community surveys in health, 
recreation, entertainment, resorts, 
reading, and whatever vitally affects 
the physical, social, and religious wel- 
fare of young men and boys. It con- 
ducts study clubs, lectures, practical 
talks, athletics, and scientific body 
building, holds Bible classes 
men’s religious meetings. It enlists 
men for the service as “big brothers” 
to boys, leaders of Boy Scouts, teach- 
ers in Sunday schools and leaders or 
workers in “putting across” the var- 
ious good things that will never be 
done unless somebody is willing sys- 
tematically to make sacrifices to do 
them. 

2. The Boy.—The County Y. M. C. 
A. is interested in the boys of the 
county, not only because they are the 
coming men, but because they are 
boys now.. It believes in the boy, 
helping him to be his best now, and 
that, this done, his future is safe. 

3. Boys’ Clubs.—The home is by far 


the largest factor in the life of every | 


normal boy. Next to the home is the 
gane—“the bunch.” Many times the 
spirit of the gang runs contrary to 
the ideals of the home. 
pose of the Y. M. C. A. so to lead and 
direct the spirit and activities of the 
gang, under the leadership of a virile, 
Christian young man, that this won- 
derful power of association may work 
toward the building up rather than 
the tearing down of character 


The activities of the Club vary with 


the and the leader. The main 


boys 


thing is that there be the four-fold or | 


all-round work; religious, social, phy- 
sical, and educational. 

4. Play and Recreation—Play is a 
large part of the life of the growing 
boy. This hunger for play was given 
him by God himself and properly di 


rected play becomes a real religious | 


At play the boy i his 
there the wise leader 


expression. 
real self and 


can instil ideals of service, honor, and | 


fair play. 
5. Camping.—The Y. M. C. A. holds 
camps for boys primarily for recre- 


ation and fun, but with the fun pro- | 


vides the fellowship with older boys 
of high ideals and men of Christian 
character. By living out of doors 
with boys for a week or so they help 
many boys to a higher appreciation 
of themselves and a better 
standing of their place in 
scheme of the world’s work. 

6. Religious Work.—The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is a reli- 
gious organization, believing 
Christian character is attained only 
through personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ. In all its work in camp 
or club the Association seeks to hold 
up this ideal. It believes that all ac- 
tivity, work or play, properly direct- 
ed, and with the right motive, can be 
made to develop character. 


God's 


The Association seeks, however, by | 


Bible study, conferences, and per- 
sonal interviews, to bring definitely 
and concretely before the boys and 
young men the claims of the Chris- 
tian life, and the type of Christian 
life that expresses itself in service. 


7. Leadership Training —The Coun- | 


ty Secretary discovers and develops 
leaders and meets with them and 
makes suggestions for the success of 
their work. 


effective. From time to time the lead- 


ers of a county are called together | 
the County | 


for a conference with 
Secretary. Institutes or leadership 
training conferences are held for the 
county at least four times a year. 


to the ; 
service of their communities with the 


and | 


It is the pur- | 


WEF 


N. & W. Overalls 


TRADE MARK E 
Union Made 


Room Where Room’s the Thing— 
Style and Strength and Everything 


Bend, kneel, jerk, twist, slide, climb or 
crawl—N. & W. Overalls are right there with 
you in everything you do. 

Jump in on any kind of work, and you can’t 
rip the strongly stitched N. & W. Overalls. 

Bright brass buttons, blue that stays blue, 
cut so they hold their shape—that’s real overall 
style. Wash and rub them as hard and often 
as you like—they’ll still be big enough for 
working comfort. 


N. & W. OVERALL CO., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 








under- | 


that ; 


Getting the Most out of Hay. 


ALED HAY keeps ~~ = less damage, handles easier, and sells for 
more money. Up-to-date farmers 

now bale their hay-crop with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 

They get faster work with a small crew, soother, more solid bales, lower 

operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 

features: 6-foot open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39 inches from 

ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay folders; simplest space-block 


strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 


setter; 
We manufacture a 


material and workmanship throughout, 
Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two of 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOO TENN. 
— ae 











He codperates with Com- | 
mittees and with the Association in | 
any way to help make the work most | 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY— 


foes Deacceetfem wet as ere me 
. Weallow a 60 days’ driving 
MQ considering the buggy sold, and Ss 


WR ames IOs 
= G7, NK —. | 
CRAY aa inane basen. 


Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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F2K ROOFING 


IN 
—: ow PRICE To get present 


low prices or- 
der Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roof- 
ing now. The toughest known weather 
resister; wont stick in rolis—no tar, no 
: pulp—priced low because sold direct, A-1 
SS crade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. Anybody can lay it. Fully 
guaranteed. Prices 1-ply $1.34; 2-ply $1.73; 
HW 2-nly 2.10. Order from this advertisement, 
Write for free samples. Slate surfaced 
rea Shingles are getting more popular every 
day for residence reofs. wae ay 

. Cary 
SMIT -COURTNEY C e RICHMOND, VA. 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 


CANE MILLS“¢S 


1919 Model Perfection has ever, 
improved feature. Get all the juice 
out of your cane; saves all losses 
in the pulp. Built extra strong to 
stand unusual strain; all gears 
enclosed. Also genuine Cook’s 
Evaporators and spearate pans. 
Quick Delivery from South’s is 
Mail Order House.” 


THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA, 


LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 
SWEET CLOVER SEED SAVER 


Save your Seed while cutting, 
if you have 1 acre it will pay, \ 
can be attached in five min- 
utes. No holes to drill, two immediate 
sizes, 44 and 5 ft Only $18. Shipmen 
PERFECTION MFG. COMPANY, MONMOUTH. ILLINOIS 


Beehives thing for 


the bees. BOOK FREE! 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga, 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
theretore— 


BEST— 


for the Advertiser 


(24) 
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STANDARD 
V7 CY, 


ral 


Arranged according to location, reading 
from east to west 


Guaranteed 
Circula- 
tion 


Rate per 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Agate 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 40c per line) 
Ohic Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Rate 70c per line) 


Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 50c per line) 


The Progressive Farmer, 170,000 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Farmer’s Wife, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Vacific Rural Press, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Line 


265,000 $1.45 


80,000 
115,000 
55,000 


67,820 45 


130,000 -80 


60,000 -50 


700,000 $3.50 


28.000 17% 


1,660,993 $9.27% 


These publications are conceded to be 
the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual flelds 


All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 
——— 


For further information, address, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative 
1341-45 Conway Building CHICAGO 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, lac. 
Eastern Representative 
881 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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“. THAT’S RIGHT, 
2” UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 

and free from lice; some neat, 

attractive letterheads; prompt 

and careful attention while na 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 

tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


The first of each month read ‘‘Massey’s 
Garden Book” to see what you should do in 


Ps 





TWELVE PLANS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COTTON ASSOCIATION 


Its Aims and Objects and Purposes— 
Some of the Work It Has Already 
Accomplished—Some of the Work 
It Expects to Accomplish 


T IS conceded that the Association 

has saved to the cotton producers of 
the South $500,000,000. It will bring 
commercial freedom to the South. 
| Will so change rural conditions that 
the farm will attract and hold the 
white man. 

2. With representatives in every 
cotton consuming country in the 
world, the American Cotton Associa- 
tion will at regular intervals issue 
definite information concerning sup- 
ply and demand. 

3. It will issue a regular semi- 
monthly report on supply and demand 
and a crop report to its members. This 
information is of vital importance and 
will prove very advantageous. 


undeveloped natural resources. In his 
struggles to meet the false economic 
conditions the producer concentrated 
his efforts upon production, denying 
to himself and his family the necessi- 
ties of life to say nothing of the lux- 
uries. Asa result of the organization 
of the American Cotton Association 
these conditions will all be changed 
for the better. The South will show 
a remarkable change and develop- 
ment and will become the most pros- 
perous part and the pride of this great 
Nation. 

9. It is pushing forward the erection 
of state-owned or state-controlled 
warehouses in every cotton producing 
country of the South, with uniform 
warehouse certificates, so that the 
producer at all times will be supplied 
with warehouses for his cotton at the 
lowest possible warehouse charge, 
having his cotton insured and protect- 
ed against the weather, and so that 
outside adverse interests will not con- 
trol and manipulate the warehouse 








and every | 











BUTTS COUNTY, 

4. It will furnish information as to 
the cost of manufacturing the various 
grades of cotton cloth out of various 
grades of cotton, so that the producer 
by subtracting these figures from the 
published prevailing price on cloth 
can ascertain the price for his raw 
| cotton. 

5. Based on supply and demand it 
| will furnish information to the public 
showing the world’s need for cotton 
jin advance of the time for planting, 
so that the producer can plant only 
such acreage in cotton as, with aver- 
age seasons, will produce sufficient 
cotton for the world to consume at 
remunerative prices, planting other 
lands in food and feed crops. Operat- 
ing the farm on a business basis will 
be the result. 


6. It will push forward to the com- 
pletion of the organization of a Do- 
mestic Financing Corporation for the 
purpose of financing cotton and pre- 
venting the possibility of distressed 
cotton, thus stabilizing the market 
and assuring profitable prices. This 
Corporation will prove of great bene- 
fit to the farmer, the merchant, the 
banker, in fact, the entire South. In 
connection with the Federal Reserve 
System this Corporation will furnish 
financial assistance to not only the 
cotton producer but will furnish great 
financial assistance to the entire life 
of the South. 


7. Our President is now in the midst 
of a world wide campaign on infor- 
mation and publicity. As a result, not 
only cotton, but the entire South is 
| receiving great benefit, gaining many 
friends, wiping out many misunder- 
standings. It is being realized by the 
balance of our Nation that the South 
offers wonderful commercial undevel- 
oped possibilities, a great field for 
service, an attractive field for com- 
mercial investments. They realize 
that a new South has been born. 








8. The price of cotton for the las 
sixty years has been below the cost of 
production. This price was based on 
slave labor, it has resulted in starva- 
j 5 illitera bad roads, 


GA., 


BOYS’ CORN CLUB 

system, which would certainly prove a 
calamity to the producer. The ware- 
house should be state-owned or state- 
controlled. 

10. It*will maintain an active bureau 
on_ publicity, so as to keep the pro- 
duter fully informed as to all condi- 
tions bearing on cotton, and will also 
furnish the cotton consuming world 
with information that should be plac- 
ed in their possession. 

11. It will give special attention 
through special committees and ex- 
perts to soil improvement, seed im- 
provement, livestock improvement, 
furnishing all information possible 
along these lines to its membership. 
Will urge the importance of crop ro- 
tation and diversification. 

12. This Association will hold a 
mass meeting with representatives of 
the Association from every cotton 
producing county in the Cotton Belt 
in the early fall, when a minimum 
price, based on supply and demand, 
will be decided upon on cotton from 
the growing crop and the acreage to 
be planted next season, based on sup- 
ply and demand, will be recommend- 
ed. Other lands will be planted in 
feed and food crops, so that the farm 
can be operated. 

J. SKOTTOWE WANNAMAKER, 

President. 
American Cotton Association. 
St. Matthews, S. C. 


aauetied 

Editorial Comment.—At a_ time 
when the claims of the American Cot- 
ton Association are being urged upon 
farmers in all parts of the South, this 
definite statement as to what it has 
accomplished and is planning for the 
future should be of interest to all our 
readers. 


Agricultural Department Should 
Supervise Fertilizer Industry 


SSISTANT Secretary Clarence 
Ousley, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the 
course of a letter to Congressman 
JIchn #. Small, makes some interest- 
ine observations onithe fertilizer sit- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


uation. Mr. Small had written him 
about the potash tariff, and Mr. Ous- 
ley answers as follows: 


“The Department does not proffer 
opinions concerning pending legisla- 
tion or legislative proposals until its 
views are requested by appropriate 
committees of Congress. I take occa. 
sion to say on my own account, how- 
ever, that I seriously doubt the wis- 
dom of any legislation which under- 
takes to maintain American potash 
production at the expense of the 
American farmers. If*the nation owes 
any obligation to the gentlemen who 
have invested money in potash enter- 


prises in order that we might develop © 


an independent supply during the per- 
iod of the war, or if it is wise public 
policy to develop an independent sup- 
ply in anticipation of another war, or 
of undue trade restrictions, then the 
undertaking, it seems to me, becomes 
a matter of national interest and re- 
sponsibility and the nation as a whole 
should carry the burden of expense. 
“As you are aware, the Department 
has exercised some powers of control 
over the fertilizer industry under war 
legislation. Since early in April I have 
had direction of that responsibility, 
and I have just concluded the details 
of conferring with manufacturers 
and obtaining substantially reduced 
prices for fertilizers for fall delivery. 
As a result of the study I have given 
to the problem in these few months I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Department of Agriculture should 
have some continuing supervision of 
the industry. We have gathered much 
information of very great value; 
we have exposed, and in a measure 
corrected, some unjust practices, in- 
cluding excessive profits by retailers. 


I think the Department should con-¥ 


tinue to gather and publish informa- 
tion on this subject and should have 
the right and the facilities to make 
thorough-going investigation of fer. 
tilizer resources, fertilizer manufac- 
ture and fertilizer sale. 

“Very truly yours, 

“CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
“Assistant Secretary.” 





A Lincolnian Correction 


T IS not often you make mistakes in 

your dates, but will you allow me 
to call attention to the fact that Lin- 
coln’s first message—his inaugural ad- 
dress—to Congress was delivered on 
March 4, and the Gettysburg address 
was delivered on November 19. You 
put the two events in July in your 
introductory mention of the poem, 
“Lincoln, the Man of the People” in 
your issue of July 26. 

I read The Progressive Farmer reg- 
ularly, and my wish is that its circu- 
lation may be extended 
farm home in the South. It says 
things every week worth more than 
the yearly cost. 

Yours very truly, 
MOSES FOLSOM, 
Secretary Florida State Marketing 
Bureau, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Editorial Comment:—We appreci- 
ate our friend’s note, for it is our de- 


into every 


sire to have The Progressive Farmer © 


historically as well as agriculturally ~ 


accurate. He is right in saying that 
the Gettysburg battlefield address was 
delivered in November. We slipped 
up by having in mind the date of the 
battle itself. As for Lincoln’s “first 
message to Congress,” 
must insist that it was his message 
delivered July 4, 1861, when he called 
Congress in extraordinary session 
and not his inaugural address three 
months previously. A President’s in- 
augural address is addressed to the 
people and not to Congress. 


however, We - 


Thus ~ 


Lincoln’s own inaugural begins “Fel-7 


low Citizens of the United States,” 9 


with no mention of Congress. 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


“There’s no danger,” said the doctor. 
only a carbuncle.coming on the back. of ¥ 
neck, But rou must keep, yours on, i 
Christian Register. ~ | Mitsbed hr iereyr 


¥ 





Saturday, August 9, 1919] 


BETTER METHODS OF BEE- 
KEEPING 


Bee Specialist Sams Suggests Some 
Improvements Whereby Miss Garri- 
son Might Make Still More Money 
From Honey—Other Timely Hints 
for Beekeepers 

l NOTE with interest the article 
“How I Maké Money With Bees” 

in July 19 number of The Progressive 

Farmer. The statement that “To han- 

dle bees successfully one must use 

sone form of movable comb hive” is 
correct. It is also highly important 
that this movable frame hive be of 
such design as will permit the manip- 
ulations necessary to produce a maxi- 
mum crop of honey. The Mitchell 
hive when used as reported will not 
admit of any colony expansion be- 
yond the fourteen frames in the sin- 

gle story. During the honey flow a 
much larger hive is needed for the 
storage of surplus and for the in- 
creased population of the colony. 

[If Miss Garrison has succeeded with 
the methods she reports, she would 
have still greater success by adopting 
a standard hive and using stronger 
colonies of contented workers during 
the honey flow. The Langstroth hive 
(with frame 9%x175% inches) is the 
standard in this country. The tend- 
ency of experienced beekeepers is to 
use the 10 frame size. Many fixtures 
and accessories necessary in the prac- 
tice of modern beekeeping are manu- 
factured tor this size of hive. When 
a non-standard hive is used it may of- 
ten be necessary to have these fix- 
tures made to order at a greater cost. 
The hives and fixtures may be had 
from all dealers in beekeepers’ sup- 
plies. This hive can be contracted to 
suit the smallest cluster or expanded 
to accommodate the strongest colony 
and whatever honey it may gather. 

It is also a mistake to use narrow 
strips of comb foundation. Full sheets 
should be used in the brood nests; 
otherwise an undue amount of drone 
comb will be built. 

In the production of honey the kind 
of hive to be used is not as important 
as that of having all colonies ready to 
harvest the crop when it comes. At 
the beginning of the honey flow, each 
colony should have a large force of 
energetic workers far in excess of the 
number required to do the work in 
the hive. The environment should be 
such as to keep the gathering and 
storing instinct of these workers 
dominant during the flow. 

The management during the re- 
mainder of the summer and early au- 
tumn will have much to do with having 
the colonies in good condition at the 
beginning of the honey flow next 
spring. During the winter it will be 
necessary for the bees in unprotec- 
ted hives to expend a great amount 
of vital energy to maintain the proper 
temperature of the cluster. If at the 
beginning of winter the bees are old 
and have spent much of their vital 
energy during the previous sum- 
mer and fall, they cannot maintain 
the temperature of the colony and 
survive the winter in good condition. 
Many colonies die during the winter 
and early spring on account of the 
age of the workers at the beginning 
of winter. Many others may survive 
the winter and spring and not be in 
condition to gather surplus honey on 
account of the wasted energy of the 
workers during the previous fall and 
winter, 

A large force of young bees reared 
in late summer and early fall will be 
needed to carry the colony over the 
broodless period of winter in best 
Condition. The bees will raise this 
brood of their own accord provided 
the conditions for brood-rearipg are 
favorable. To do so, the colony must 
be in normal condition and have a 
Good queen and there must. be no de- 
ficiency in stores or room for brood 

'Tearing. Food and room for brood- 

'fearing in late summer and fall are 

the principal requirements for provid- 


. 


ing bees for the winter colony. Any 
deficiency in either may result in the 
oss of the colony during winter or 
spring, or else in a weakened condi- 
tion that may make it useless as a 
honey producer next season. 

It is not good beekeeping practice 
to divide the colonies into two or 
more weaker colonies at the approach 
of winter. That would be dividing 
their forces at the beginning of a crit- 
ical period of time. 

A knowledge of the habits and be- 
havior of bees is of utmost importance. 
Without it one cannot intelligently 
apply manipulations essential to the 
greatest success. Bulletins, journals 
and books on the subject should be 
procured and a genuine study made of 
the life history and habits of the 
honey bees. This will create more in- 
terest in the work. It will make better 
beekeepers and will add greatly to 
the wealth of the state and nation in 
the increased production of honey. 

C. L. SAMS, 

Specialist in Beekeeping, N. C. 

Extension Service, Raleigh. 





Cutting and Shocking Corn 


N HARVESTING the corr crop I 

find it best to cut when the shuck 
isa little over half dry or brown. 
When the corn is ripe enough, the 
fodder is always ready for this work, 
as the greener the fodder or blade is 
the better feed it will make. 

There are several methods used in 
harvesting or cutting corn, but we 
still cling to the old-fashioned way of 
using the common hand corn knife, 
for the simple reason that our farm is 
not large enough to justify purchas- 
ing such an expensive piece of ma- 
clinery the corn harvester or 
binder. 

In cutting we pile four rows togeth- 
er, being careful to lay it straight. 
If we have three or four hands, we 
cut only half a day at a time, 
which is in the morning, then shock 
in the afternoon. In this way not so 
much is likely to be caught on the 
ground if a rain should come. 

In shocking, we put from six to 
eight heap or pile rows together, hav- 
ing the shock row in the center. Of 
course, one has to use his judgment 
as to the size of shock to build, as 
this depends entirely upon the condi- 
tion the corn is in. We find it is al- 
ways best to put it up in medium- 
sized shocks, then there is no risk 
from molding, regardless of weather 
conditions or how green the corr may 
be. WM. HART HARRISON. 


as 





If You Want $25 for a Community 
Fair, Ask for It at Once 


EPTEMBER 1 is closing date for 

all applications for state aid and 
provision of judges for fairs in North 
Carolina. Those counties or com- 
munities which desire state aid this 
year should file their application with 
the Extension Service at once. Appli- 
cations received after September 1 
will not be considered. According to 
Mr. S. G. Rubinow, Chairman of the 
Fair Committee, only 62 counties now 
have applications on file. Of these, 16 
are for county fairs, 4 for district 
fairs, 3 for Negro fairs and 39 for 
community fairs. Every county can 
have a county fair, four community 
fairs and two Negro fairs. These 
should be organized at once, and ap- 
plications filed. 

Every fair should strive for better 
attendance, more exhibitors, better 
exhibits, finer programs, more con- 
tests, more interest and a permanent 
organization. To secure each of these, 
premium lists ought to be distributed 
by this time and in the hands of every 
man, woman and child in your com- 
munity. 

Extension Circular No. 94 gives the 
record the people of the state have 
made in fair work during the past five 
years. This circular is free, as long 
as the present supply lasts, and can 


| 





be obtained by writing to the Agricul- 
tural Editor, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Raleigh, N. C. 





Clover for the Tenant 

iv OCCURS to us that if people who 

have their farm lands cultivated on 
shares would give their tenants more 
encouragement to grow clover and 
other land improving crops, such as 
soy beans, it would result in mutual 
benefit to landlord and tenant. We 
have noticed some land that has 
grown a good crop of clover followed 
by a good crop of corn the same year 
for several years, and the land has re- 
ceived a thin coat of manure only 
about every other year, and it seems 
to improve all the time. 

It seems that it would pay landlords 
in dollars and cents to furnish their 
tenants some land for clover and soy 
beans free of rent, the clover to be 
followed by corn, the landlord to 
share in this crop. Soy beans seem to 
improve land as well as clover, but 
this crop would have to follow wheat 
or oats to grow two crops on the land 
a year, but the landlord could share 
in the wheat or oat crop and let the 
tenant have all the soy bean crop, 
either to save as hay or for the beans 
to fatten hogs.—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. 


. 





A few simple precautions will pre- 
vent more than three-fourths of the 
usual amount of dirt and germs that 
get into the milk during the process 
of milking. A clean barn or milk shed, 
clean cows that are brushed, the ud- 
der and teats properly washed and 
dried before milking, and the use of a 
sterilized milk pail with a protected 
top, are the main -essentials in the 
production of good milk. The addi- 
tional treatment of milk should be to 
cool it as promptly after milking as 
can be done.—C. L. Willoughby, Flor- 
ida Station. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution; Co-Educational) 


STUART McGUIRE, M, D., LL. D., Pres. 
MEDICINE DENTISTRY 
PHARMACY NURSING 


New buildings, completely equipped 
laboratories under full time instructors. 
Unusual clinical facilities offered in 3 
hospitals owned by the colle also 
city hospitals and institutions 


81st 


in 


ge, 


Session begins September 17, 1919. 


For Catalogue Address 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1126 East Clay St., Richmond, Va. 














—TIRES— 


@. & G. TIRES FOR ALL 


Ford Rear 
$18.73 


6,000 Miles Guaranteed 
Other sizes in proportion. 


ORDER A SBT. 


Bailey-Lebby Co., 
Distributors, 
Charleston, S. C. 








AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repair parts for Fords at prices that 
<4} Cut your repair bills in two—also top re- 
4 covers, seat covers, extra express bodies, 
7 etc. A large line of supplies for all cars 

at money-saving prices in free catalog of 
South’s Mail Order House,”” Write today 


mis THE SPOTLESS CO. 


80 x 31-2 
” RICHMOND; VIRGINIA 


Non-skid 


$17.85 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best m — 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in- 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
TH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Stree Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest ery & Supply House 


EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial 
| References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merctrants., RICHMOND, 








VA. 

















By Express 

STD Win ons dce eran wines de dace 
1,000 to 5,000, per 1,000........ 2.25 
5,000 to 10,000, per 1,000........ 2.00 
10,000 or over, per 1,000 sss Ae 
Cash With Order. 


N. H. BLITCH, Jr., 


CABBAGE PLANTS NOW READY 


Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drum Head and 


Flat Dutch Varieties 
—ALSO COLLARD PLANTS — 


Supply of Plants Is Limited. 


52 Main Street. 
“CABBAGE PLANTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND” 


By Parcel Post 
100 for 
500 for 
1,000 for : 
Nothing Shipped C, O. D. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 
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The Boss Corn Meal Mill 











| Rome, 


A strictly high-grade guaranteed mill for making 
high-grade table meal. 
and price list address: 


DAVIS FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 


For descriptive circular 


Georgia. 











WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





subscribers, 


in October about spraying fruit, 
is saved until it is most seasonable, 
will permit. 

immediate publication. 


we receive, 


B HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, 
letters for publication until they are most timely. 
or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
‘ *ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 

Cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


and we also hold 
For example, if a man writes 














5100 


money-making offer to local agents. 





as our representative. 


will just go after them. 
and we will pay you well for it.. Write today for our 


EXTRA MADE EACH MONTH! 


Hundreds of new and renewal sub- 
subscriptions right in your community to be had if you 


Your spare time is worth money 
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LOWER PRICES ON ROOFING | 


With everything up in price. it will be weleome news to our many customers in the South that we 
can now offer famous Spotless Rubber Roofing at the following low prices: 
$2 eo | 


i-PLY $4 28 ned & 2-PLY $4 64 | 3-PLY 
| wt. 3S Ibs. — wt. 45 Ibs. wt.55 ibs. ‘ 


Spotless Rubber Roofing is t! is the standard roofing of the South, used by thor tho sands of 
leading farmers and customers. Rubber Roofing was used exclusively by the U. 8. 
Government on soldiers’ cantonments in the South. It is the ideal roofing for all out 
buildings. Esch Roll contains 108 sq. ft., with naile and cement. Anybody can lay it. 
We cen ship cn receipt of your order from this 
advertisen ent or write us fcr cemple‘e catalog 
of the “‘South’s Mail Order Houre."" Wea'so of- 
fer low prices on Siste Surfaced Roofing 
in plain and shingle rolls in red and green—the 

“roofing beautiful’ for residences. Complete Spot- 
less Catalog also lists mets! roofings at low prices 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA 




















DIGGS & BEADLES 
T WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ESTE Crimon Clover, Allis, Rape,, Vetches, Gras 
S EEDS WRITE US FOR PRICES 
DIGGS & BEADLES, Seed Merchants, RICHMOND, 


and all Seasonable Seeds for Summer and Autumn Sowing, 
of high tested quality. Also Poultry Foods and Supplies. 
Headquarters for Superior Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 





VA. 





Delicate, Complicated: Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—Fast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
a part to replace. Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. For illustrated literature and prices 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-1, Columbia, S. C. 


<P yi 
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Julia Kate Fendley 


FULTON, ALA. 
And Her 


Big Type 
Poland-China Sow 


Furnished by 


O. W. Coleman 


MONTPELIER, MISS. 


“A 


Miss Fendley started work on her Pig Club on March 7th and on 
March 22nd we ordered her pig—only two weeks to earn a dandy 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER pure-bred pig, registered in her name. 
Write some of our Pig Club workers whose names appear in the 
paper. Ask them if the pure-bred, registered pig we sent them wasn’t 
a beauty and if they didn’t feel that the pig was worth almost as much 
as the total amount of money sent us for their club. 

You get more for less effort in winning one of our pigs than in any 
way we know of, 











SURE, you have gumptien enough to get one of these pigs; so fill in 
the blank today and send it in quick so there will be no delay in 
getting you started. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer:— 
Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure- 


~ bred registered pig. 


See re ee 


Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ale. Raleigh, N. C. 


Address your nearest office. 














Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





MARKET AND CROP NEWS 





How the Government Makes Up Its 
Crop Reports 


HE United States Government in- 
itiated this work more than 5O 
years ago, and is now recognized as 


the leader among the nations for ac- 
curacy in crop estimates. The figures 
are but forecasts, and yet they rarely 
vary as much as 2 per cent from the 
census’ check figures, such as may be 
available annually or often, as 
with cotton. 


less 


Each~state, district and, with some 


| 
crops, county, has a percentage value, 


| County, 


in proportion to its production, so 
that as soon as an acreage for either 
of these groups is arrived at, its rela- 
tive value or weight for either the 
state ‘or nation may be readily de- 
termined, 

In the case of the cotton report, the 
hundreds of reports, as soon as re- 
ceived from our aids, who are gener- 
ally farmers, are divided into their 
respective districts and their inclu- 
sive counties for calculating the aver- 
ages. The relative percentage value 
of each state, district and county, ac- 
cording to the acreage grown, is used 
as a basis for proportioning. Wake 
for example, produces 2 per 
cent of North Carolina’s acreage, or 
0.15 per cent of the acreage of the 
South’s crop. An equivalent percent- 
age value, which we call a “weight,” 
is multiplied by the average acreage 
or condition percentage. When to- 
taled for all counties, districts, or 
states in the division desired, these 
will give the exact relative estimate. 
Thus, Wake County’s 72 per cent con- 
dition would count 0.1 per cent to- 

ard the South’s total estimate of 70 
per cent, while North Carolina’s 83 
per cent condition would count 5.4 
per cent. To prove this is correct, 
North Carolina produces approxi- 
mately 7 per cent and Wake County 
0.15 per cent of the South’s crop. 
Acreages are used as a basis, due to 
the constancy of standardization, 
whereas yields vary. 

These or equivalent methods are 
also applicable to other important 
crops. It should be understood ‘that 
all reports are edited, so as to elimi- 
nate glaring errors. Thus the crop 
reports are as accurate as human es- 
timates can make them. They are in 
no way manipulated, as this would 
be impossible with the present pre- 
cautions used. Final estimates are 
determined in Washington behind 


| locked and guarded doors, this infor- 


, Powers than we will have. 
i 


mation being found from five sepa- 
rate sources—crop specialists, state 
field agents, county reporters, town- 
ship reporters and individual farmers. 
Hundreds of thousands of reports en- 
ter into the crop estimates made pub- 
liceach month. The field agents and 
crop specialists spend about one-half 
their time traveling over their re- 
spective territories, studying condi- 
tions and peculiarities that exist, in 
addition to the hundreds of written 
reports from which they get addi- 
tional information. 
FRANK PARKER, 
Field Agent and Director, N. C. Crop 
Reporting Service. 





Editorial Comment:—In view of the 
misunderstanding as to some features 
of the crop reporting work, Mr. Par- 
ker prepared the foregoing explana- 
tion for The Progressive Farmer at 
our request. 


N. T. Blackwell on Cotton Price 
Outlook 

HERE are both bearish and bullish 

features in the market. The size of 
the crop is undoubtedly bullish. The 
conditions in Europe are undoubtedly 
bearish. For instance, if the peace 
treaty had been signed by April 1, we 
would have had 1,000,000 bales more 
consumption of cotton by the Central 
The heavy 
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mark 
cotton 
pound in 
selling for 


scount at which the lire, the 
pie the franc are going makes 
sell around 75 cents per 


those countries when it is 


35 cents in this country. 
We want to be safe and we must 
urge extreme caution when cotton is 


35 cents or better. 

Be careful, and do not let the mar- 
ket get away from you. We wish also 
to begin now to impress our readers 
with the importance of marketing the 
coming crop slowly. Pick it nice and 
clean. Haul it to the gin in a way not 
to crowd the ginner and pay him well 
for ginning it. Then either take it 
home and put it under shelter or ina 
warehouse and sell one-twelfth of 
your crop every month. By that means 
there will be a uniform and even mar- 
ket and neither a glut nor a scarcity 
of cotton. The whole cotton world will 
appreciate such even marketing and 
the compresses and transportation 
companies as well as the ginners and 
cotton buyers can all handle the crop 
in a much more satisfactory manner 
than if they had to handle it all ina 
few months. 

In Texas it is possible to have a 
4,000,000-bale or a 2,500,000-bale crop. 
We think, however, that neither fig- 
ure is probable. Texas can promise 
more and do less and promise less and 
do more than any other state in the 
South when it comes to making a 
crop or making a failure—Editor N. 
T. Blackwell, in Cotton and Cotton 
sil News. 


~ 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the weck end- 
ing Saturday, July 26, as reported to the Division of 
































Markets, Wm. BR. Camp, Chief: 
i 3 
TOWN $3/235|&2 
s 3 |=8 55 | hg 
£ 2 me) eu j 2 
Ele 18 (28/23) 28 
Asheville .. cecece|_coce] oso /$l.00/$3. 60194 2 
Charlotie . - }/$2.00)/$2.35) 1.10) ....] 4. $3 
Durham eerie. Foe er 
Fayetteville ....... | 2°00) 2.50) 1.00) 3.00 
Goldsboro 2.00} 2.30) 1.00; 3.00 
Hamlet .c..cccvccses 2.20 ‘ 1.00} 2.00) 3.04 
Raleigh SITTIN) rest 260] “i9e] ¢:.. 
Salisbury ........... } 1.90} 2.35} .90} 3.00) ... 
Scotland Neck ......{ 2.00] ....] 1.00] 2.50! 3.25 
Trish Potatoes—Asheville, $2 cwt.; Charilott $2@ 
5 Durham, $5 bbl.; Fayetteville, $1.75 bu; 
ste $6.50 bbl.; Greensboro, $3.75 cwt Colds 
boro, $5.50 bbl.; Hamlet, $2 bu.; Raleigh, $5.50 bbl. 
Peanuts — Seotland Neck: Virginia peanuts, 6¢; 
Spanish peanuts, 74e. 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, _ muaas. POULTRY 
AND HOG 
a 
; é 
> 
TOWN eal de Tr; 
BS| ss EL | 
Ssizs 38 
=f“) om 
Asheville ..... $0.45/$0.60/$0 $0.39 
Charlotte ° 50} .60 | 40 
50} .60) . 40 
60; .65) . 45 
45} 65) . 38 
60; .70 KS ose 
50] ....) .38 
a ee 40 
50) 60). 45 
. pees aie 0 
Scotland Neck] [40] ".65| 38 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
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SEE 











TOWN 2 § 

La 

| = } 225 

| Sz S a 1% 
oe. 

CUED sscacsvesccceesl Uae $1.05 |... cceee 
BPUUMER sce cecccesces 34.00 | cccccccc| covcccee 
Fayetteville eares 34.00 } TS t « coasase 
PO rT ee 33 00 | 1.00 | $60.00 
TT Pere ree a $4.50 | TS | .ccccses 
Ralisbury ....... Oe Bey = ee res 
Scotland Neck Se we 1.05 | 59.00 








Neston Produce Markets 


11].—No 
$2.26@3.29): No 


3 white, $2.03@2.06 (deliv- 
$1.95%@ 


Corn—Chicago, 


ered in Raleigh, 3 yellow, 

















1.99 (delivered in Raleigh, $2.12@2 2.22). 

White Potatoee—Per Barrei U. S. Grade No. 3: 
Roston, $8@8; Chicago, $7@7.60; Cleveland, $7 ; 
New Orleans, $8 (sacked); New York, § 
Philavelphia, $5@7.50; Pittsburg, $6.85@8; NY ashine- 
ton, $6.50@8 

No. 1 Fresh American Cheese (Wholesale Prices)— 
Single Daisies—New York, 33@33%c; Chicaxo, 32@ 
32%, ¢, (square prints) 32% @34 4c; Pritoce telphia, 33@ 
32c; Trosion, 32 al 

Eess—New York fresh gathered, extras, 53@0¢; 
ertra firsts, 50@ 2c; firsts, 46@50c Chicago: firsts, 
42@48%c; ordinary firsts, 38@412%e 

BUTTER SS 
Score: | 93 | 91 | 90 | 88 | 
New ba coves 53¢ Sl%¥ecj| Sle | 5le | Sve 

Chicago ..... | 52%el Ble 50%c| 49¢ | 47e 
Philadetrhia «| 56e 54c | 53c | Sle | 9c 
3oeton .| 55e 54c | 53%c] 52%6e ile 





Hogs—Markets closed mostly higher than week anne 
new record prices having been established on a number 
of markets earlier in the week. Baltimore. 7 uly 

3 





21, good hogs, 160-175 Ibs., $23.60; 130-150 Tbs., 
22.75; pigs, 80-115 Ibs., $20@22.50; rou hs $17@ 18. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: July "22, best hogs. $25 : heavy, 
smooth hogs, $21.75@22.50; lights, $22@: ; sows, 





$18.50@ 20. 

Sheep and sambs—Northern markets, aul ond 
lower. Receipts heary. Raltimere, Mad.: aly 4: 
best spring lambs, $16.50@17; light lambs, ‘S13 aH 
Philadelphia, Pa July 22, choice lambs, $17 @ 17-25 
fair to good kind, $15@16; cull and common, $10@ 
12.50; old sheep, market firm; best wethers, $11@11,905 
medium, $9@10 50; heavy fat ewes, $7.50@8.58. Mar~ 
ket on lambs lewer on 25th. 
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Saturday, August 9, 1919] 


The July Rainfall 


T THE Raleigh, N. C., Weather 

Bureau, the past July with a rain- 
fall of 10.28 inches, was the wettest 
since 1891, when 10.99 inches fell. July 
in 1890 had a rainfall of 11.23 inches; 
in 1902 the rainfall was 3.39 inches; in 
1907, 1.42 and in 1912, 1.28 
The average rainfall for July 


inches; 


inches. 
is 6.11 inches. At the end of July 
there was still a deficiency of 1.99 


inches of rainfall for the year. 
P. T. HINES. 





Cut Down Cedar Trees Near Your 
Apple Orchard 


PPLE rust can be recognized by 

the occurrence on the leaves and 
fruit of characteristic orange-colored 
spots. 


The fungus which causes this rust 
lives over winter on the cedar pro- 
ducing the well-known brown “cedar 
galls,” or “cedar balls.” Carefully con- 
ducted investigations in several ap- 
ple-growing sections have demon- 
strated that cedar trees are indispen- 
sable to the presence of apple rust, 
and that no rust occurs where all ce- 
dars within a radius of a mile from 
the orchard are destroyed. Cedar 
trees around the house are some- 
times highly valued and the owner 
may desire to remove the cedar galls, 
instead of destroying the trees. This 
is a tedious operation, which must be 
repeated annually, and will probably 
soon cause the owner to revise his 
ideas as to the value of his pet trees. 


Not all varieties of apples are 
equally susceptible to rust. This may 
explain the observation by growers, 
that not all of the trees are equally 
affected. The following list of sus- 
ceptible and immune varieties will 
furthermore be of value to those who 
plan to set orchards in sections where 
rust occurs: 

Susceptible to Rust.—York Imper- 
ial Rome, Wealthy, Ben Davis, 
Grimes’ Golden, Magnum Bonum, 
Jonathan, Shockley. 


Immune or at least highly resist- 
ant—Baldwin, Winesap, Arkansas 
Black, Stayman, Yellow Transparent, 
Black Twig, Maiden Blush.—Dr. F. A. 
Wolf, North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 





Cotton Crop Condition 67.1 
ASOTTON production of 11,016,000 


bales this year was forecast by the 
Department of Agriculture basing its 
estimate on the condition of the crop 
July 25, which it announced at 67.1 per 
cent of normal. 


The forecast shows an increase of 
30,000 bales over the forecast made a 
month ago. The condition of the 
crop showed a decline of 2.9 per cent 
during the month compared with the 
average decline of 4.2 per cent during 
the period in previous years. 

A forecast of 10,986,000 bales was 
made last month on conditions exist- 
ing June 25. Last year’s crop was 
12,040,532 bales. 

The condition of the crop June 25 
was 70.0 per cent of a normal, and on 
July 25 a year ago it was 73.6, while 
the ten-year July 25 average is 76.1. 
Condition, July 25, by states follows: 

Virginia, 80; North Carolina, 76; 
South Carolina, 71; Georgia, 67; Flor- 
ida, 50; Alabama, 64; Mississippi, 63; 
Louisiana, 52; Texas, 67; Arkansas, 
63; Tennessee, 67; Missouri, 67; Okla- 
homa, 75; California, 100, and Ari- 
zona, 93. 





Red Clover as a Soil-improver in 
Piedmont and Mountain Sections 


AS A soil improver to build up crop 
yields, nothing beats red clover 


C the opinion of Mr. A. G. Hendren, 
ounty Agent in Wilkes County, N. 
»In our Piedmont section. 

Mr. Hendren finds that to succeed 





with clover the land must be well preé- 
pared. On all of his demonstrations 
in Wilkes County he begins by hav- 
ing his farmers prepare their land in 
the fall for seeding to wheat. One 
ton of ground limestone and a heavy 
application of a fertilizer mixture 
consisting of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and cottonseed meal is applied 
at this time. About the tenth of Oc- 
tober the wheat is sowed. The follow- 
ing spring, about March 20, ten 
pounds of red clover seed is mixed 
with about 100 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate; this is put in a wheat 
drill, and after tying up the disks, the 
drill is run over the wheat.” A small 
harrow is then used to cover the seed. 


For the mountain section, this 
method of planting about the twen- 
tieth of March found to be the 
most satisfactory. April has been 
found to be too late, because, gener- 
ally this section has a dry spell in 
May, which causes the little clover 
plants to die if the drouth is contin- 
uous. 


Mr. Hendren states that he has 
been using this plan for seven years 
in his county, and has never yet miss- 
eda stand. In addition to this, many 
of his farmers have put in demonstra- 
tions, using the same idea, and prac- 
tically every one who has tried the 
plan once, greatly increases his clover 
acreage thereafter. In fact, one farm- 
er, Mr. L. R. Miller, has found that 
he could increase his yields of wheat 
from 12 bushels per acre to 70 bushels 
during four years time by using this 
method. The only change made was 
in the addition of eight loads of stable 
manure to the land during the four 
year period. This is only a practical 
example of how Mr. Hendren is pop- 
ularizing clover, and at the same time 
is improving the soil in the “great 
state of Wilkes.” 


is 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE general market has been very 

unsettled during the past week, 
with a heavy decline follewed by a 
substantial recovery. A spell of fair 
weather led to the idea that the crop 
was doing decidedly better; then ex- 
change continued depressed, and ex- 
ports were further restricted by the 
strike of marine workers. The strike 
has now been settled, however, and 
exports quickly increased. Exchange 
will do better as conditions readjust 
themselves. Actual crop news fails 
to bear out the claims of those who 
keep their eye entirely on the weath- 
er map, without taking into due ac- 
count the true inwardness of the 
crop situation. 


Bear interests are laying stress on 
the reduced consumption for the year 
just ending. But this only implies 
so much more demand that must be 
satisfied this coming year. It means 
depleted stocks of goods, which is the 
rule even in this country. Reviews 
of the goods markets say that the call 
for goods is so great that in some 
cases mills have to allot them to 
would-be buyers, there not being 
enough to fill orders. They may have 
been making less goods, but the peo- 
ple are wanting more, and they have 
been making less not because of a 
lack of profit in the manufacture, but 
from a scarcity of labor and the 
shorter hours of work. The entire 
world is short of cotton goods, and 
Europe is anxious to get actively to 
work to supply the needs of the 
masses. 


The size of our crop is now the par- 
amount factor in the market, for the 
surplus carried over will not be much 
more than a month’s consumption for 
the world. The current statistics make 
the surplus much larger, but the fig- 
ures include nearly a million bales 
of linters, counted indiscriminately as 
so much cotton, but not cotton at 
all. Then before we talk of the sur- 
plus carry-over, it is necessary to 
make allowance for an extra month’s 
consumption, say for the month of 





August. On the first of September, 
when the new crop becomes available 
for use, the actual surplus reserve 
will, it is carefully estimated, be only 
about 1,350,000 bales of cotton. With 
another short crop in sight, and every 
assurance of a much larger demand, 
this carry-over is nothing to make a 
fuss over. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





South Carolina Tobacco Prices 
A RALEIGH news agency gives out 
the following item: 


“Tobacco buyers working the South 
Carolina markets, on their way back 
after a week-end visit to their homes 
in various parts of the state, say re- 
ports that tobacco is so far below 
prices paid last year are not correct. 
They say there is a big difference in 
the grades of tobacco offered this 
year and that offered last year. Good 
tobacco is selling for better prices 
than last year, while the common 
grades are much lower than the pre- 
vious season. 

“The tobacco so far sold on the 
South Carolina markets, these tobac- 
conists say, is unusually poor in qual- 
ity. Wet weather at the cutting time, 
and the consequent sandy condition 
of much of the lower part of the 
stalks is partially the cause of this 
falling off in quality. 

“The Chadbourn tobacco sales today 
amounted to 150,067 pounds, the aver- 
age price being 32.75, according to F. 
T. Wooten, Jr. 

“Yarboro’s warehouse at Mullins, S. 
C., stated Wednesday that it had 
broken all records for selling tobacco 
in South Carolina by averaging over 
40 cents a pound for 47,000 pounds of 
tobacco, running from 20 to 75 cents 
per pound.” 


Do Sheep Pay?—Read These 
Three Experiences 
OUNTY Agent M. W. Wall of 
Northampton County reports that 


Dr. M. R. Stephenson is building up 
a notable grade flock having a fine 





pure-bred ram at its head. These 
grade ewes shear from 10 to 16 
pounds of wool, while the native 


scrubs shear only 4 to 6 pounds. The 
wool will pay the care and feed of the 
sheep, while the spring lambs are 
clear profit. 


In Davie County, Mr. W. F. Reece, 
the County Agent, found on the farm 
of Mr. S. A. Woodruff one of the most 
profitable ventures in sheep yet re- 
corded. Mr. Woodruff has always 
kept from 20 to 30 head in his flock, 
and on the first of this year he clip- 
ped 1,521 pounds of wool from 24 ani- 
mals, which he sold for 75 cents a 
pound making a total of $1,140.75. He 
sold $216 worth of lambs, realizing in 
all a total cash income of $1,356.75 
from his small farm flock. In this case, 
as in the case of Dr. Stephenson, the 
wool clip easily pays for all feed and 
care given the flock. 

Even more profitable was the flock 
of Mr. E. O. Helper, who had 43 sheep 
on the first of the year, and though 
he only clipped 6 pounds of wool per 
animal, he sold a total of 258 pounds 
at 75 cents, realizing $193.50, or an av- 
erage of $4.50 per animal. This amount 
easily takes care of all feed and care 
given the flock. 

Now, as to the profits. He sold 45 
lambs at an average of $10 per head, 
making $450. Later, he sold 20 cull 
ewes for $200. This gave him a total 
of $650 as a clear profit on handling 
a small farm flock this year, and he 
now has 23 fine animals to begin the 
season next spring. 





IN TIME OF NEED 


Little Marion, seven years old, was saying 
her prayers. ‘And, God,” she petitioned at 
the close, “please make New York the cap- 
ital of Boston.” 

“Why, Marion, what made you say that?’ 
asked her mother 

“"’Cause that’s the way I wrote it in my 
*zamination at school today and I want it to 
be right.” 








| 





} 




















PAIR OF 
“TEXAS STEERS” 
HALF-SOLED 8 TIMES 


“ 





A Petersburg, Va. man reeently had a pair of 
Miles’ TEXAS STEER work shoes half-soled for 
the eighth time. The uppers were still good. He 
used them in working on a granolithic floor which 
is very hard on shoes. e heels were never re- 
paired as Miles’ TEXAS STEERS have an iron rim 
which makes heel repairs unnecessary. 


This shoe is getting more popular every day with 
Southern Farmers. The reason they wear so well 
is that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 
terials. Here are the specifications: best grade 
black chrome waterproef Uppers; full Vamps (not 
cut off under tips); full chrome Gusset sewed to 
edge; Vamp and Backstay sewed with best grade 
linen thread; 2 full Soles of best grade sole leather; 
Innereoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 
er; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brassstand- 
ard screw wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim. The iron heel rim adds at 
least 50 cents to the value of every pair because 
it makes heel repairs unnecessary,; 


Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the biggest 
value in America in a man’s work shoe. They are 
sold by one good dealer in most every community. 
Write us for name of nearby dealer. If you try one 







Miles pair of Miles’ TEXAS STEERS we 
ea Ue, are sure you will never be satisfied 
> St 0 with any other work shoe, 


= W.H. MILES SHOE CO. 


Fine Shoe Specialists 


RICHMOND, VA. 








WELL SECURED BONDS 
PAYING 6 PER CENT TO 
7 PER CENT INTEREST. 
First mortgage bonds in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 
We only handle high-grade 
bonds and they will be accept- 
able collateral in any bank. 
Write for Particulars. 
DURFEY & MARR, 
404 Tucker Building, 














Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 
5 65 1 year, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 


Both oné year .....$1.65 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS’ DALLAS 
4 (Address nearest office.) 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, ete. Each word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 








ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 


rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Men to Learn Pharmacy—Good profession. 
Complete course in twelve months. Southern College 
of Pharmacy. Next term begins October 7th. dress 
R. C. Hood, 410 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED _ 


Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


Salesmen Wanted—Lubricating oil, grease, special- 
ties, paint. Part or whole time. Commission basis. 
Men with car or rig preferred. Riverside Refining 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils 
Sample package free. Dept. 701, Collette Mfg. Co.. 
Amsterdam, N. 



































(Classified ads. continued on next page) 








IOLSTEINS 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | = 
= OR POSITION WANTED 








_Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams. 
Nashville, Tenn 


Grade Holstein Heifers and Cows— 


tuberculin tested. W. R. Hooker, Nokes- 


Heifers—Springers, pure-bred, not 


seven-gallon cows. James W. Graves, 











are 


Registered Holstein Bull—QOne year 
| marked, well developed, good dispo- 
Malbourne Farm, Durham, N. C,. 

Grade Holsteins—Afton Farms, 3, Cul- 


a 


and 





or sale fiftcen pure-bred 


“iucers and of excellent breeding, reg- 


ut one hundred grade heifers from 
high quality, well grown and from 
All tuberculin tested and otherwise 


JERSEYS 




















excellent dams, entitled to reg- 
Lamb, Garland, N , 





po ee on 
Ford ———— 
guaranteed to "est four times as lor 


as any other. “boot made. State if for. front or 





Harvester—One-man, 
Equal to a cornu binder. 
for twenty- -three years. 5 


and grandsons of register of merit 


650 to 750 pounds butter in one 
Vv 


Dutch Dairy Farm No. 2, W. R. Lutz, Newtotn, 





SHORTHORNS 








Free catalog | picture © 





For | Sale—Four oe hand, 


Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale—Extra 


Sired_by Cumberland Sultan bull. 


Huff, Troutville, Va 





without huller attac nee nt. 


Mahcinery can be seen at Duke, 
ape an address, 
Cc. 


LIVESTOCK | 





Deshabivene- Celene immune. | 
a. 





Lo pine nent 9 and Young Service 





Pure-bred Be oe a 50 


registered Shorthorn cows, bulls and 
reduced for 30 days. Also fine stock 
540 acres fertil) upland and river bottoms 


Carpenter, Grassdale Stock Farm, 


DOGS 
Pur—8 _months 1s old, $10. B. M. 


Randleman, N 


\ - squirrel and d opossum dog, price $15. 
Owassa, Ala 


Ww anted—150 Goats—C orrespondence ‘solicited. Lon- 
nie E—. herson, Snow Camp, N. 


ee gee Ab 50-$5 each. Angora goats, 
Ha Cc 


Mebane, N. 


bn ag “Enelish Collie Male Purs—3 months 
P. 


Cheek, Efland, N 





" Resistered gr —Bred 





Sale—Collie Pups—Good stoek. saains, $10; fe- 


N. Hays, Mebane, N. » Route 2. 





THE PROGRESS@VE FARMER’ 








We do not extend our general advertising guar. 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur. 
chaser should see land for himself before buying, 





our paper unless he shows us satisfactory re feren- 
ces as to his honesty and business re sponsibility, 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


no man is permitted to offer land for sa’ > in 


























Leaf bur clover seed 


Land Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm and Timbe 
Sulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. . 


Fine Farms for Sale and Rent as easy terms; any 


Home Land Co., Dunn, N 


_ For Sale—33-Aere Farm—2% miles from Hickory, 
N 


Charley Phillips, Route 1, Newtan, 
Sale—A few select farms in Colquitt County, 


a " bareain, Write L. M. Bums, Moultrie; Ga. 
ener eee Alfalfa, Dairy and Poultry Farms—Large 
F 


_Catalog free. Lb. . Perrow, Remington, Va, 
Sale—200 Acres of Land—Suitable for bright 


tobaceo, angl any other crops. Write, owner for pap. 
ticulars. Katherine R. Cralle, Blackstone, Va 


Write the Kenbridge Real Estate Co., for the best 
tobacco and xrain lands Large and small farms gt 
reasonable prices. Kenbridge Real Estate Co., Kep- 


Va. 








Southern .Bur Clover: Seed in 





~ Che ver Seed—Recleaned, 


Farm Land My Specialty—If you want to buy, state 
and location. preferred If you have improyed 


for sale, describe and price. R. E. Prineg, 
Cc. 


Raleigh, N. 
Large and Small Tobacco, Cotton and Grain 


for Bale in Wayne and adjoining counties 
for list. Address Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, 
Carolina. 





Bur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 
which insures a stand 


no. order for less than 


For prices and particulars address, 


Bur Clover—-Bur clover 


Virginia. 


Sale—650 Acres of Bright Tobacco Yand—3 


houses, 3 stables, 6 tobacco barns, flue curing; mules, 


cows, swine, machinery. Address E. Rowell, 


Scousbure, Va 
For Sale—100 Acres Good Tobacco Land—In Bruns- 


County, Va. Lies almost level, on improved 


between two railroads, close to school nae oo 
If iuiterested write Box 35, Robersonville, 


Acres— 100 in fine cultivation, — fonabian 


eee dairy barn, silos, four tobacco bars, water 
lights in house, town three miles, $7,500, good 


Old Dominion Realty Corporation, Farmville, 











Berkshire Boar Pige—10 young boars, 
out ef 400-pound sows 


Pups Wanted—Want to buy litter well 
pups. Sam Stephenson, Covington, 








Collies— Pups, two months old, four fe- 
and one male, $15. J. A. B. Boyd, 


Fulghum | Seed 1 Oats—F 0. b. in food baxs, $1. 30 ) bus sh- 
; Ww Cc 











type, $15, 0 and $20 each. 


DUROC- JERSEYS 
and Gilts bred to Scissors 








Resisered Duroc Pige— Defer strain, 








Pure-bred Durocs— Splendid herd 
Satisfaction pessemtece. B. Cx 





pies, r ) P , 
room D rane. 5 tg trained coo and 0} 





Puppies — Guaranteed rat removers. 
F. 


Ready to ship. Address W. 


Griffin, Ga 
Dogs—Trained and parrtly trained Also un- 
hounds and_cross-bred. Pair Beagle Pups, 


Boykins, Va 


For Sale—2 Litters Finest Bred Walker Fox Hound 
United States—8 weeks; price $25 pair; 


they don’t make good fox dogs. 


nd registered in buyer’s name. Russ Brown, 


‘‘Dogs’’—I want to buy a few real 
ssum hounds: 
few real well trained fox hounds; 





first-class stuff wanted Write me fully 
» and lowest price. Address M. L. Craw- 





~ Registered “Durocs—2 
grees furnished free. 











Registered Duroc-Jersey 
dividuals of choice breeding. 
We h, N 

















the ~ i, 000 er rand champion of the 


SHEEP 
half-grade Hampshire bucks for 
bs 


4 
PB sct Wall, Stoneville, 


GOATS 


e—Five pure-bred Angora goats, $40. J. R. 
, Williamston, N. C. 


RABBITS 


Reds—Fall stock ready. Prices 


Rabbitry, Aiken, S 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 




















Over for Sale a Number of Duroc 





Pair Reisiered Essex Pigs, three 

, for good coon dog on trial. J. C Gatling, 
s. ¢ 

Regis tered cows with heifer calves; 2 


some nice Ses heifer calves, Cc. 'G. 


Lowndesville . Route 








Thousand Stock Ewes—Also want to 
shoats weighing eighty pounds and up. 


Rural Retreat, Va 














ten dollars 





“cks, Native Pi; ‘or killers, 





seveiity-five ck rs n 
seventy dollars; all cholera immunel 
Twelve aud 5 grade 


fifty-five lars. wes, ewe Jambs 
bucks, fifteen 





Farm, roykins, alee 








A Choice Lot Renistered 


v Rexisiered “Hampshire | Pixs, 








POLAND- CHIN: AS 


Poland-China_ Pigs— 
re 








chicks, from our exhibiti 








If It’s Wig ‘ri Poland- Cc inas— Write for sale cata- 
oO. 





Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


PPI I 


ANC Ons vs 


~ For Sale—A few Ancona cockerels at $2 each. E. C. 
N. C, 


erels from | prize- -winning ~ strain, $2 
Verdier, LaGrange, Ga. 


LEGHORNS 


bred White Lerhorn hens, roosters, 


cockerels, $1.50 each. Binford Sloan, 
c 


few thousand Single Comb White 
1 and heavy 
l6éc each, in lots of 25 to 100; £°5 





hatch ready for shipment August 11. 


now. Safe delivery guaranteed. 





ORPINGTON 





whic reine males and females, 


Orpingtons—All sizes, all ages, all prices. 
An . Opelika, Ala 








Big 3 Poland-Chinas—Bred 


RHODE ISLAND KEDS 





Gerstilale ngs “ae by gre at 4%, — "boas " Gerat- 





: Reds—Both Combs. Orders booked now for fall de- 
3 $15; worth it. Mrs. J. C Deaton, 





Poland-China i we $100, 








Reds — Reauties, spring hatch, in 
Closing out. J. W. Beeson, Meridian, 





China sow, weight 460 Ihs., 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Mighty Giant Buster for a Wi “litter. 
registered Poland-China sow, 


Reds, Rocks — August, September 
John A. Lancaster, Richmo: id, Va. 





310 Ds., sired by son of Dis her’s Giant, 
bre 4 to Buster Sampson: 
c, 


Chinas—All registered. _ 





rket for from 10 to 25 February or 
vlotte pullets, a color; or White 
with roosters to match Write me 
F. Williams, Harrellsville, N. C 














"SEEDS AND PLANTS © 


eer 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





€ ABB AGE 








age Seed for Fall Sowing—$3 Ib. 
Cc 


Murray, Claremont, N 








Plants—1,000 expressed, 


Orders Accepted Now $1 
Prompt shipment. Plant Farm, Ulah, 


Bulls—(November shipme: 
trained for acceptable 





500 











Ovceaneechi Island Fam, 




















High- grade Guern sey 


ts 


Calf—3 months old, 
c 





Head Collard Plants—500, 
postpaid. J. T. Council & Sons, 
Plants Now for Fall and Winter 
1,000 G. W. Murray, Claremont, 





‘git Parks, Pisgah, N 


va- 


and Collard Plants—Lead 
0, $00 


30e; 56 1,000, $1 
c, 











eorgia Produce Company, 





pened Rye—$2.25 bushel. 














Sale—Virginia Farm—416 Acres—300 pasture, 


125 in cultivation; running stream through i. ideal 
for stock raising; price $15 per ac 


terms % 


balance 1, 2 and 3 years. Address’ Henry 





, City Point, Va. 

For Sale—W8 Acres, $7,000—With 7-room dwelling, 
stables 
acres in cultivation; 100 ac 
miles depot; 17 miles Petersburg, Va especially 
adapted to bright tobacco. Apply J. R. Ragsdale, 
Church Road, Va. 


Dairy and Farm for Sale—662 Acres—3 miles from 


all new and painted; 50 
res in timber; balance wood; 


and out-buildin 











500. in cultivation, 550 fenced; 2,200 reds heg 
modern dairy, electric milkers and lights; wa- 


ter-works; ideal location for dairy and general farm- 
8-room dwelling, 8 tenant houses, plenty barns; 
per acre, terms. T. A. Wilson, Hampton, Ga. 


Sale—1,000 Acres of good, smooth tillable land, 
improved, well watered, well drained, fenced 


cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in culti- 


balance in woodland pasture Railroad tra- 


verses place; good graded dirt roads; is espécialby. ar- 
ranged for cattle and hog raising, and one of the best 


farms in Alabama. For terms and _ particulars, 


address W. M. Smith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala. 





; Excellent Land—For truck, cot- 





Sale—150 Acr 


tghaces, etc.; in St. Andrews Parish, 4% miles 
Charleston, on main highway, practically subur- 
property in line of developmer of this growing 
and within one-eighth of a mile of Seaboard and 
( 


L. Railroads. Would subdivide. Satisfactory 
For further particulars address C, S. Dwight, 
c 


tox 608, Charleston, 8. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








_ MISCELLANEOUS 


feet ene for wire fencing, 
B 

















e 
Abundant N 






































= ee PNIHNG 





rishi 
fe Kodak Shor. Birmingham. Ala 
PRINTED STATION ERY 


or Letterheads —t0e: § 


Acre Florida Farm, $1,750—With horse, cow and 
wagons, implements; 1% miles town of 3,500, 2 miles 
railroad town; productive loam tillage, hog-proof, wire- 


guavas, etc.; dwelling, 


pasture; orange trees 
other business demands 


poultry house. Owner’ 





qules sale, hence $1,750, easy terms, takes all. Details 


Catalog getty 19 States, copy free. Strout 
"Acenee. 1210 B Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, 





F lorida. 


Immediate Sale—A farm in the western part of 


i ata of 405 acres; 40 acres river lowland, 130 acres 
cleared, some good grass and pasture; exccllent nine 


house; fine view: a ready-made home Farm 


horses and stock and crops of all kinds to go with the 


as two lonely widows do not wish to stay ap- 





winter. Splendid neighborhood Send all in- 

quiries to W. F. M., 301 Camden Boulevard, Salis- 
Ma. 

uth Geor Cattle and Hog Farm for Sale—- 





Acres—Tlinest cattle, hog, goats and sheep plan- 
in the South. Grows vast quantities of natural 
Marnificent rich soil, adapted not only to grow 
crops, but as fine land as can be found for 
etables. Extensive improvements, a hunting, 
oysters. Land is 1 


high,  ¢ and natural 
50 to 100. "pushels ef corn 
crops, same proportion. 
Healthy climate; 34 miles 
For information and price 








Savan 


a Ga 
rite the owner, W. T. Walker, 111 West Broad St., 
Savannah, Ga. iain 
The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
throush the South Plains region of West Texas. 
farming and livestock region with new towne 
being opened up. This territory already is partly 
cupied by a good class of settlers, And crop wosstbili- 
ties proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
y rais 
ideal livestock 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
take first pick. Write tolay for free illustrated folder. 


is 


e cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. . It is am 
und dairy country. Low prices for un- 








Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, ul 


Best Stock, Grain ahd Cotton Farm Opportunity - 
South——620 ,netes Roanoke River Farm. 

head nice ¢ 
equipped with implements; all fertilizer pur- 


6 head nice mules and man 





half year’s wazes to employees paid; nice 


growing crops; large acreage in clovers; nice buildings, 


etc. See letter farmer who has looked over 


place. “Mr. W. H. Russell, Clarksville, Va., 


Sir:—After in 
I have purecl 





tigating a large number of 
el elsewhere . of considerably 


‘acreage but more within my means. However, 
will say that in all my investigations for months, have 


nothing offered which nearly approaches yours 
buildings, team, farm implements, cattle, ete. 


I very much regret not being able to purchase of you, 
it is the most attractive proposition I have see. 
Yours re SP., yo F. = Sims, 619 West 25th St., a >» 


Low price, reasonable terms. Addr 


Va 
William H. Russell, Clarksville, Va. 




















" BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





i | PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 









CHESTER WHITES 


POLLS 


PLDI wee 








‘oO. 1. C. ’s—Pigs, Boars, Gilts 


falfa fre m There is in ia demand = 
while orchards are derel- 











irtner—I have the land 
» than two hundred cattle and as many 
manent pasture and feed for 





Hickory, North Carolina. 


SOME NICE PIGS, 
and a few nice 
YOUNG BOARS and GILTS. 
P rices —— 

tion Guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN. ‘VIEW ‘FARM, 











‘fine clin ate year roan 
want to increase my herd to 
and will take some one on 1 who is pn asant 


{ Here is a yenane e “for, the man who i his lll econ 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Spe ae 


No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 
F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











CHESTER WHITES 


0. 1. C."s—C hoic “6 5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
Gilts, Bred Sows. Choice Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks old, 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55, registered. 
Pigs are out of 400 to 600- T. sows and sired by heavy- 


weight boars, including ag 1917 
pion Write for circula 
R. @. OWEN, Route tf, "Phone 2406. 


Virginia State Cham- 


BEDFORD, VA. 








DUROC.. JERSEYS 


PARAL LAP LDEOLL ~~ 





STOCK FARM 
FROM 


KINARDS DUROC 
SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 
ONE TO A CARLOAD 


THE 
CAN 


GILTS—Bred to my IMPERATOR’S FASH- 
ION and STAR FORTS ORION and from 
DEI ‘ENDER and ORION CHERRY KING and 
other good blood lines. 





YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. 
18 FINE YOUNG BOARS—From 12 weeks to 


12 months 


GOOD HERDSMAN WANTED 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
Kinards, 
\ 








POS PALA A 


Jif It Is DUROCS You Want S 





HERDLEA GUERNSEYS 


HERDLEA BULLS 
HERDLEA BULLS 
HERDLEA GIVES THEIR 
HERDLEA WILL MAKE 

BREEDERS 


WILL 


A. T. HERD, Proprietor, NEW HOPE, PA. 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer. 


INCREASE 
WILL INCREASE 
COWS 
SPECIAL 
AND BEGINNERS 


beeen, 


YOUR PRODUCTION. 
YOUR REPUTATION. 
EVERY OPPORUNITY. 
PRICES TO SMALL 


CARL GOCKERELL, Herasman. 
ana 














South Carolina. 













Breeding DUROCS Is No Side 
Line With Us 


THIS IS OUR WORK EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR 
If vou are interested in RED HOGS we want 
t t you Call around to see us Ve 
ba no up-town office, but you will find us 
around the hog lots in overalls among our 
ORION CHERRY KINGS, 
TAXPAYERS, DEFENDERS, 
GREAT WONDERS, ETC, 
w if you can’t come, write us. You cannot 
| better blood lines and we guarantee any- 
we may send out to be absolutely satis- 


actory Let us hear from you 


JORDAN BROTHERS, 
North Carolina. 


Mc-Cullers, 














DUROCS— Big Type —DUROCS 
We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
sired by some of the great 1,000-fb. 
boars of lowa and Nebraska, and 
out of 750-tb. sows. Our entire herd 
is Western bred, and we can sell 
you a pig that should develop into 
a Great High-backed 1,000-tb. boar. 
CLOVER LEA FARM, 
E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 











FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 





A few extra quality BOAR PIGS yet for sale. 
Sow pigs all sold 
Are offering 13 FALL OPEN GILTS, every one 
a beauty, at $50 to $60 each, for immediate 
delive 
Also have a few more DRED SOWS 


punnent FARMS, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager. 








Six litters of Orion Cherry King and 
Giant Wonder. 
bred for August, September and Octo- 
ber farrow. 
ages at reduced prices for next 30 days 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


BUY DUROCS 


25 Gilts and 20 Sows 


Pigs any quantity and all 


Hargrove, N. C. 




















BEST ON EARTH 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


STOCK FOR SALE 


Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind. 


Sec’v-Treas. National Svotted Poland China Record 








Oxtora Lads ana 


J. A. 


Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad Biue Bell. Tormentor, 


no better blood tnan tnese ramous proven tarmilies. 
Write tor Descrwrions ana Prices. 


SHANKLIN, 









Eminent Families. You rnow there is 


Successor to 
Tayior Plantation 


CAMDEN, S. C. 














HAMPSHIRES ~ 


PO 








| 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM 


WE OFFER REGISTERED 
SOWS—Cholera immuned, 
GILTS—Bred and open, and 
BOARS—Ready for Service 
PIGS—Of both sexes. 

PRICES REASONABLE. 
Our herd headed by Grandson of MESSEN- 
GER BOY and GENERAL ALLEN, Grand- 


soms of PAT MALOY, MAPLEW OOD GIANT 
and LOOKOUT LAD. 


We have QUALITY and you must be satisfied 

if you buy from us. Give name of paper in 

writing us. Call on us or write 

HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
J. E. HALL, Prop., 


Soperton, Georgia. 




















DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


WE = FE RREEDERS of Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
Hogs and can supply breeding stock of any age 
and in any number 


We will be glad to have you 
visit Broad Acre Ranch, Terra Ceia, LO 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 


Belhaven, North Carolina. 











PALA 


POLAND- -CH INAS 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA | HOGS 


Proven bred sows, 
great young boar, six months old, 
suster ; 
pigs, 


| are 
for 


(Cholera Immune) 

granddaughters of Giant Buster: a 
a grandson of Giant 
a few very choice gilts, four to six months old; 
singles or in pairs My 
Now booking orders 
Satis 


four months old, sows 
raising from nine to ten pigs 


fall delivery. Everything cholera immune. 


faction guaranteed. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 


JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 
W. Powell Hate, Owner. 





REG. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Sow Pigs all sold—But we have the choice of 
FORTY BOAR PIGS FOR SALE. 
DEFENDER, ESPERI- 
MENTAL DEFENDER, SUPE RIOR DEFENDER, 
and others. Everything guaranteed and delivered. 


DEEP RIVER FARM, 


Ramseur, 


Sired by DOMINANT 


North arena | 











Mouw’s King Jones 2nd heads our herd, the best 
boar we have ever owned He carries the blood 
of the noted “Gerstdale Jones,”’ the $6,600 blue 


blood. 
SOWS, 
will start right by securing the blood of this noted 
anim 


H 
South Boston, 


Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


BRED 
You 


sired by this boar. 
at reasonable prices 


Offering PIG 
and GILTS, 





{LL BROOK STOCK FARM, 
Virginia. 








Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 


8-we i old Pi 
up; Bred Gilts, 
to $150 each; service boars. 
quick and get a bargain as must reduce 
x on hand. Everything guaranteed to be as 
fepresented or money refund 





igs, $15 up; 5-months-old pigs, $25 
$50 to $75 each; Bred Sows, $75 


WESTON, GA. 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


The kind that has made good in the best shows, 
and the greatest prospects we 
4 4. 

BRED SOWS cheap. 
latest folder. 


E. 


SPECIAL FOR AUGUST 
LINE-BRED “BIG BOB" PIGS 


ever offered Also 
months SHOATS of Big Joe breeding, $25 each 
Write for particulars, and 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


0. HUNTER, Route 7, 











KLONDIKE FARMS, 
# “yen 
neers DUROCS TYPE 


RIGHT Fa2rces "4 











— 
RIGHT 














H ave several March Gilts that are show prospects, 
SS eg weight 90 Ibs.; registered in your name, 
Satist m guaranteed, 
THE HOOKS FARM 
WHITE PLAINS, GEORGIA, 
_— 
— 
4 HAMPSHIRES 
Boars HAMPSHIRES —Boars | 
Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 


lines for sale. 


S S0PeRton, Att HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


GEORGIA. 








Hogs 


| MU 








Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
RFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


Hogs 





j 


More Bacon, 


, least cost 
Lard bree d, 

4 China, ‘ 
orous and prolific 

| Mountain Home Stock Farm, 


TAMWORTHS 


‘the cry” ‘of starving Europe. The 
prolific Tamworth produces it at 
Investigate But if you prefer the Fat or 
then try the old-fashioned Spotted Poland- 
‘the kind your daddies raised’’—big boned, vig- 
Choice stock of both breeds for sale. 
Russellville, Kentucky. 


Ar, 





| TAMWORTH 


LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


Columbia, 


All Ages, English, Canadian | 
or American B 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina, j 





| HOLSTEINS 


| Beautifully marked, 


| year-olds for $125 each. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


I am offering a number 
of YOUNG RULLS, 
COWS and HEIFERS. 
Good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 

Stock Registered 
J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


__GUERNSEYS| 














HOLSTEINS 


at altata iataat t aa 


HOLSTEINS IN 
MINNESOTA 


After a six-year study of dairy operations on 
wer 20 farms in three different parts of Minne 
sota, Prof. Cooper of the States Experiment Sta- 
tion finds that dairying is the must profitable in 
the “HOLSTEIN section” of the state. 








In 1905 the average profit per cow was only 
$16.10. In 1909 it had increased to $38.45 per 
cow, or 43 per cent on capital invested. Increase 
was due to improved herds, pure-bred registered 


HOLSTEINS having been substituted for grade 
Shorthorns 

As soon as dairying is put on a systematic 
basis, the HOLSTEIN cow comes to the front 
If facts and figures mean anything to you, send 
for our illustrated literature. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Send for our booklete—they con- 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIA TI 
- IATION OF 
AMERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt. 























SHORTHORN 
PPP PAPA PIAA PAA AAD AARAARAAAAADAAAARAAAA 
At 400 county fairs in this 
year, 1919, the owners of 
i00 SHORTHORN bulls 
will walk out the show 


rings with a championship 
ribbon of royal purple fiut- 
tering in the breeze and 25 
good, hard dollars, tucked 
away in their pockets— 
$16,000 in all. letter get 
your bull ready. 

And when the show season 
of the year has closed @ 


total reaching well up toward $300,000 will have been 


distributed among SHOR 


THORN exhibitors as prize 


money. 
It pays a grow good SHORTHORNS. Pure-breds 
Pay the bes 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N.. 
#6 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, i. 


Ask for literature. 

















SHEEP 


PADI 


PALA R ADS 





The most profita- 
ble farm crop. We 
are breeders and 
mporters of the fin- 
est registered. 
CHREVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
Big Importation Just Arrived 
Choice animals of both sexes for sale 
Descended from famous prize winners 
$150,000 Flock to Select From 
Rams from $50 to $500, ewes from $40 to $g00 
Special Offer to Beginners 
Foundation flock, 1 yearling ram, 4 yearling ewes $250 
Send for“ The GC spel of the Golden Hoof and 
our RoLBt dist 
LEN 
W. T. Hyde, Pres. Box ream. See 
E. E. Gifford, Mgr. 








T CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS 
Dovesville, §. C. 


Many fine herds are being developed by farmers 
who are using sons of our herd bulls. Our herd 
has been bred for production for years and is not 
excelled in Advanced Registry backing by any 
herd in the world. 











—GET GUERNSEYS— 


$290 was the average price naid for 233 pure-bred 

GUERNSEYS, both ses in 8 GUERNSEY sales 

held in North and South Carolina in 1918. This 

high average was reached because the Southern 

farmer anpreciates the ldrge production and the 

quality of the product of the GUERNSEY oow. 

Send for our free booktet,— 

“Why I Chose the Guernsey.”’ 

yas gf menteas GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 

Peterboro, N. H. 


es, 














BUY A SHEEP ! 


HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


to 
ne 
48 


send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
ar you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 


Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


J. 


“arly buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in 31 States. 


D. A. GREEN, Mor., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL. 








FOR SALE 
A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 





___MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


een 





_—eeeeeeeeeernrrnm aor rare 


\ | 
HEREFORDS FOR SALE | 


3 Pure-bred Registered Here- 
ford Calves, ages 6 months to 1 
year—2 by IMP. CRIMEAN, 1 
by WOODFORD 4th. 


CAVE SPRINGS HEREFORD 





HEREFORDS | 





























FARM, 
Guthrie, Kentucky. 
JERSEYS 
the. JERSEY Cows and Heifers 
FOR SALE 
Would sell from fifteen to twenty-five YOUNG Cows 
and BRED HEIFERS, fine individuals, high pro- 
ducers, best of breeding Am crowded for winter 
quarters I offer one fine YEARLING BULL that 


some good herd. If possible, come to 
see this offering; otherwise write for particulars. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 
W. Powell Hale, Owner. j 


HOLSTEINS _ 
HOLSTEINS 


4-6 months old, from extra heavy 
dams They are practically pure 
also bred for production. There are 

Don’t wait to write, as first check 
f.o.b. Also bred two 


should head 





_n ~ 


milk producing 
breds and are 
only a few left. 
or bonds get them, $50 each, 


Guaranteed 
Gilberts, tilinois- 


Safe Arrival and Satisfaction 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 








WRISE. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PIG“ DURHAM.NC. 

















ee ™ 
FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, N. C. 
— 











Ayreshire Heifer—Just fresh, 
Two High-grade Ayroshire Heifer Calves—About three 


High-grade Jersey Helfer—Good milker, 
Mare Mu!o—About 


H. G. WARING, 


| Must Seli the Following at Once: 


Registered Ayreshire Bull 


, Calf—Great grandson of 
‘inl ayston 


fine milker. 


months old. 

bred registered 
Ayreshire bull 

nine years old, 
splendid worker, 


in fine condition, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 





Cattle 


A. P. Gaines, Prop., 


Horses Goats 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus 
Percheron Horses —— Angora Goats 


LANDMARK FARMS, 








Graysville, Ga. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 
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North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
WEST RALEIGH 


‘A Land Grant College founded under an act of Congress by the State 
Legislature of North Carolina in March, Splendidly equipped for 
the education of the sons of the State in the technical and industrial arts. 

Four year courses in Agriculture, in Agricultural Chemistry, and in 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical and Textile Engineering. New 
departments in Agricultural Engineering and Highway Engineering. 


1887, 


Numerous short courses. 


Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
pay amounting to $118 annually, All students receive free 


amounting in four years to $164. 

Strong athletic teams. 

$40,000 Y. M. C. A. building. Regular paid secretary. 

Two hundred and forty free scholarships. 

Requirement for admission: eleven units—practically equivalent te 
the completion of tenth grade work. 

Board $16.00 per month. Tuition $45.00 per year. Room rent, heat 
and light $30.00 per year. 

Enrollment last session 1,020, exclusive of all summer students, 

Fall term begins September 3. 

For catalogue, illustrated circular or entrance blanks, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar 


Seniors and Juniors receive 
uniforms 


* 














> 
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Fayetteville Conservatory of Music 


This institution will open its doors on Monday, September 15th, 1919, 
ready to instruct pupils in instrumental and vocal music. 
The school will be directly under the supervision of Miss Charlotte 
Ruegger, graduate and teacher of the Conservatory of Music at 
Brussels, Belgium, as director. Miss Ruegger is recognized as a 
virtuoso and teacher of the violin of rare ability and is a distinct 
acquisition to any institution of this character. 
Assisting Miss Ruegger will be Dr. Edmund Gleason, Professor of 
Piano and Organ; Mrs. Eva Korb Gleason, Professor of Voice; Miss 
Ethola Frost, Professor of Piano; Miss Mary McGill, Professor of 
Voice; Miss Mary Beckers, Professor of French, Piano and Violin; 
Miss Isabel Nichols, Professor of English and Piano and Miss Pattie 
Foote Herring, Assistant Harmony Instructor. In addition, Mrs. J. A. 
King will have charge of the Primary Department in Piano Instruc- 
tion, with Miss Mildred Youngblood as Assistant. 
Catalogs will be ready for distribution on or about July 15th, 1919. 
Registration for tuition may be made by addressing 

THE FAYETTEVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

MRS. J. A. KING, Secretary and Registrar, Fayetteville, N. C. 


J 


























(7 
f $125 to $142 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, 


Fuel, Rent and Light, at 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO 


for entire session of of nine months. Mineral Water. No Malaria. 
Mountain Scenery. College-Trained, Experienced Teachers. Board 
at Cost. Literary, Business, Music, Bible, Pedagogy. Both sexes. 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state.”-—Hon. H. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion there is no high school in this part of the country 
doing better and more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, 
Member of Congress, 9th District, North Carolina. 
We close early so boys can start farm. Term opens August 5th. 
For Illustrated Catalog address W. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C, 


MID THE 
HILLS 








S 











_ THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


N 


This well known school for Boys and Young 
a patronage in war eco 


STANDARDS 
whole man—head, 


ge 


Mount Pleasant, North Carolina. 
“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 


Men has enjoyed an 
There is a reason. Discriminating 
five states say that it is SAFE SCHOOL OF HIGH 
and THOROUGH INSTRUCTION.. It develops the 
hand and heart. Expenses moderate. 

with all modern conveniences. Write early to insure 


ns from 


ew dormitory 
tting a room, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address 
The Principal, G. F. McALLISTER, 























BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
126th Year {orcs sx Military Since 1861 


Army Officer Detailed 
Union and eighteen countries outside of the United States represented since 1880. 


Forty states of our 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. U. S. Army Officer Detailed 




















The Progressive Farmer: 


Please send me full particulars of your money-making offer 


to local agents. 


SL: £5 tid we week’ s vaa08 


iS date caw teh e mead sph san ates been esac ckeneeiehsensdeeanee 


| to 


made 





| 


very high- 
1 so indefinite- 
Southern farmer 
pound of feed. One 
of the ways by which we may increase the 
feed supply is by cutting and saving the 
whole corn plant, of merely harvest- 
ing the ears only, generally the 
practice. As Mr. French points out in his 
article on page 6 of this the Upper 
South already following plan to a 
considerable extent, but there is still room 
for improvement. Farther south, there is 
probably some ground for the belief that ex- 
cessive rainfall makes it difficult to cure 
corn in the shock, at least during the months 
of July and August. However, during Sep- 
tember and October we believe the records 
show that the weather is usually dry pretty 
well all over the Cotton Belt—certainly dry 
enough on an average to make it possible to 
save corn in the shock without any particu- 
lar difficulty. In other words, while in the 
Lower South it may be difficult to save corn 
in the shock during the summer months, 
there should be no such difficulty with the 
late crop ripening in September and October. 
Probably 40 percent of the total feeding 
value of the corn crop is in the stalk and 
leaves, and certainly an effort should be 
made to utilize these to the largest possible 
extent, 


THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


Save the Whole Corn Crop 
Wits all 
it te t 
save every 








kinds of feedstuffs 
and likely to rs 


of every 


possible 


malr 


ly, is the duty 


instead 


as is now 


issue, 


is this 





Do You Know How to Shock Corn? 
[* 


CONNECTION with what we are saying 


this week about cutting and shocking 
corn, Wwe call especial attention to what is 
said about the need for making the right 
kind of shocks, Unless the shocks are 


made right they are likely to fall over, or if 
may be so poorly 
gets in and the 
Mr. Gilbert, in his letter 
he uses a “corn shock- 
to shock corn, just how 
Be this 
and then decide whether or not 


they do not fall down they 
that 
roughage and grain. 
on page 8, 
ing horse” 
to this horse, 
description, 


water spoils 
tells how 
also 

to 


and 


make sure read 


you can profitably use such a device in 


ing your own corn crop. 


sav- 





Farm Buildings Special Next Week 


wre good prices in prospect for most of 

our crops and in view of the fact that 
operations largely held up 
during the war, there will probably be much 
farm building activity in the South this fall 
and winter. Anticipating this, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer next week will issue a 
“Farm Buildings Special,” in which will be 
found plans of farm houses, barns and other 
about the farm. We believe in 
building more for permanence than, we fear, 
has been the rule, and believe also that 
attention paid to planning 
buildings and their arrangement with 
reference to each other. All these points will 
be covered in our next week's ‘Buildings 
Special,”” which we hope you will read and 
preserve, 


We Want Good Pictures 


THE Progressive Farmer always wants good 

clear pictures of farm scenes, particularly 
pictures of fine livestock and 
pretty For all such pictures that we 
can use we will gladly pay cash, and any we 
cannot use we will return when it 
quested. If you have any that are good, 
us see them. 


Good Feeding Must Go With Good 
Breeding 


S WE are pointing out in our articles on 

pages 3 and 16 of this issue, better breeds 
of livestock are highly 
more important is the matter of plenty of 
feed of the right kind. In fact, in the South, 
and possibly all over the country, there has 
probably been too much stress on breed and 
not enough on feed. We believe in pure- 
breds, of course; but we’ve seen too many 
pedigreed animals, through lack of feed, dso- 
generate into scrubs, to believe that breeding 
is of more importance than feeding. Let us 
have let us be very, 
very sure to produce plenty of feed for them, 
The Southern livestock industry depends first 
upon plenty of home-raised feeds in the 
hands of men who know how to feed them, 
second, upon high-class pure-bred ani- 
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WORKS BOTH WAYS 


“Marriage,” said the fat, optimistic club- 
man, “is a preventive of suicide.”’ 

“And suicide,” said the lean pessimistic 
clubman, “is a preventive of marriage.’’—De- 
troit News. 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Brighten Up the Home With Better 
Lights 


rr YOUR home equipped with electric ora 

























































yas lights, or are you still using the ol@ 
te If you are still using this old time 
method of lighting, don't you believe the 
time has come to make a change? Wouldn't 
you like electric lights, or gas lights? Would 
they make the home brighter, more attrac. 


tive, and a place where the young folks 
would care less about leaving and going to 
town? Think seriously along this line, and™ 
see if you don’t think you can well afford 
to put in some modern system of lighting the 


home, 


It is true these lighting systems cost some 
money, but so did your threshing machine, 
peanut picker, tractor, automobile, truck, etc, 
All these are highly desirable on our farms, 
but isn’t that up-to-date lighting system 
also highly desirable. Yes, it is, and you are 
not fair to yourself and family if you don't 
put in one of these, provided, of course, that 
you can see your way clear to do so, 


There are comparatively few farms now 
where the owner is not able to do something 
of this kind, if he only wants to. Send for some | 
literature right now, describing these varioug 
methods of lighting the home by electricity 
or gas, and then instal one of these systems 
this fall, and see if the wife and children do 


not immediately decide that after all, you 
are a better man than they thought you 
were, 





Water-proof Coverings Valuable = 


T IS not always convenient to put the 
heavier machinery under shelter every 
night, or each time a shower of rain happens 


to come along. For this reason, it is highly 
desirable that every farm should have on it 
one or more pieces of water-proof covering 
of some kind. This is especially desirable on 
are tractors, hay presses, 
grain threshers, and other 
because from time to time 
they must be left out in the open over night, 
Even heavy dews do not do machinery eny 
good, and no one is ever certain of a night 7 
passing without shower of rain coming, Be! 
and for this reason, these heavy and costly 
of machinery be covered at oy 
night with a water-proof covering when they be 
are left in the open. a 

This covering can be had at a reasonable & 
price, and, as said above, one or more pieces ‘ 
should be on hand. This covering can be 
used not only for covering machinery, but | 
for covering a load of cotton, hay or other 
stuff that may be caught out in the rain, 
This kind of material is advertised from 
time to time in our columns. Secure at once 
the literature and price list, figure it out 
yourself, and see if you can’t see where it 
will be a good investment for you. I maine = 
tain you can, 
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The Alarm Clock Never Sleeps 


T MATTERS not how expensive a clock you 


may have in your home, I believe you 
should have a thoroughly reliable alarm 
clock, It is often necessary to get up real 


early, and while one can get in the habit of 9 
waking at about the right time, yet it oftem a 
happens that one desires to get up an hou? a 
half hour earlier than usual, and here is” 
the alarm clock comes in as a handy 
man. And please let me say right here, that) 
there are alarm clocks and alarm clocks” 
and some of those on the market keep time 
like some folks work,—they loaf on the job. © 
Get a good one, one that will not only kee®® 
right time, but will alarm when you want t4 
to alarm. That the kind advertised im 
The Progressive Farmer. Therefore, whem i 
buying an alarm clock, if you will buy the ¥ 
kind that is advertised in our columns, you i 
may assured that you have bought 

something that is worth your money, and PL. 
that will do what it is supposed to do. 
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Look Well to the Proper Heating 
of the Home 


T° MAKE the home complete, it should be 
equipped with an up-to-date heating sys 
tem. It should be heated either by hot wae 
ter, steam, or hot air. Various kinds of furn- 
aces are advertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er, and specific and definite information as to 
eost and methods of installation can be se- 
eured f:cm these advertisers. We recom= | 
mend that you provide heat for the home by | 
one of these methods. Any one of these 
makes the house so much more comfortable, 
when compared with an open fire place, that 
the two methods of heating are not to Pé@ 
eumnpared. P 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘The Young People's Department”. The Progressive Farmer 








Eye-glasses 


NE of our reader friends came into the 

office the other day and told us about a 
farm paper solicitor offering eye-glasses as a 
premium with subscriptions to the paper he 
wag carrying. 

Our eyes are among our most cherished 
possessions, and life without them is mighty 
hard. 

Do a charitable act, and whenever you see 
a man having his eyes tested by a fake sub- 
scription agent, urge him to go to a real 
oculist if he needs glasses and get those that 
will benefit and preserve his eye sight. 

It is a crime for any one to deceive people 
and run the risk of injuring their eye sight 
just for the sake of a dollar. 





Of Course You Can 


AN* of our subscribers whose subscription 
is paid six months or more in advance 
may order any book we offer in connection 
with a subscription at the price we charge 
for the combination over and above the reg- 
ular cost of the subscription. In other words, 
if we offer Massey's Garden Book and a 
year’s subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er, both for $1.25, to any of our subscribers 
whose subscription is paid six months or 
more ahead may get a copy of Massey’s 
Garden Book for only 25 cents. 

We do not penalize you for taking ad- 
vantage of our long-term subscription offers, 
guch as three full years for only $2, but by 
that plan you save a full dollar on a three- 
year subscription 


. 





Positively! 
ositively : 

N September 1 we will positively withdraw 

the special rate that we have made for 
the past several years—your own and one 
other subscription, both for $1.50. 

We will, however, give you a full year’s 
credit on your own subscription as a reward 
for sending us a club of three subscriptions 
from your neighbors with $3 covering same. 

You can earn most anything you want by 
getting up clubs for The Progressive Farmer, 
Let me know what you want to earn and I 


will help you get it. 





Our New Account Book 


EFORE getting up our Account Book for 

the coming season, we will appreciate an 
expression from our friends who have used 
a Progressive Farmer Account Book the past 
season, 

If you can suggest any change or addition 
that we can make that will make the book 
More convenient for you, won’t you be good 
enough to let us know? 

We will appreciate your addressing 4 letter 
directed to James L. Mogford, Subscription 
Manager, The Progressive Farmer, and as- 
sure you that any suggestion you may make 
Will be greatly appreciated, 





Mr. Poe’s Book on Coéperation 


= HAVE a number of copies of Dr. Poe's 

book—“How Farmer*s Cotperate and 
Double Profits’—on hand. During August 
We will send a copy as a reward to anyone 
sending in $1 to pay for one new subscription, 
A renewal or one from a member of family 
how receiving The Progressive Farmer will 
not count, 





R. Facts Says— 


HE farmer who 

feels that he has 
learned all that he 
can about farming is 
right; he has, But 
the farmer who feels 
that he has a lot to 
learn generally learns 








CLOTHES AND COFFEE 


While in the army I was accompanied by 
@ Sergeant who, to hear him talk, was one 
of the brainiest men Uncle Sam had hired. 

m Pass one Sunday, in a certain town, a 
young woman we met on the street asked us 

We cared to go to her house and have a 
Cup of coffee. On arriving we were intro- 
@uced to her mother, who made excuses in 
Fegard to her appearance. She remarked, 

® and put on the percolator.” 

Tho Sergeant said, “Oh, you look all right 
the way you are.”—T. F. in Chicago Tribune. 








MONEY IS GREASED! 


ONEY in these days is greased. It is as 

hard to hold on to as it is to catch a 
greased pig or to climb a greased pole. 
Break up a dollar into small change and 
soon it is scattered and wasted. 


The use of sand makes it possible to 
catch the greased pig or climb the greas- 
ed pole. By using sand, the great loco- 
motives of the present time are enabled 
to climb slippery grades. And the man 
or boy or girl who saves money must have 
sand in his or her make-up! 

Show the sand that’s in you! 











Boy Scout Camp on the Tombigbee 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| i ANY boy reads this who ig not a Boy 

Scout I can tell him this: “TI hope he'll 
join for he doesn't know what he misses." 

We went on our camp last summer in 
July. We camped on the Tombigbee where 
we could swim, row, and fish, The eight 
tents were situated on a knoll! overlooking 
the river and all around us were the woods 
in which to hunt squirrels, rabbits, coons, 
etc, 

At about 7:30 in the morning we got up, 
cleaned up camp and went for an early 
swim, Then we cooked breakfast over the 
camp fire, and as we had a good cook it 
tasted fine. Then when everything was 
cleaned up we would go down to the river 
and go out in the boat and fish. We baited 
several lines across the river also and us- 
ually caught two or three catfish which 
tasted fine for dinner. 

After dinmuer we fooled around until about 
2:30, and then we went in for another fine 
swim, We fixed a spring board and had a 
sure enough good time. After that we would 
play different games or shoot at targets 
hunt, 

After supper we sat around the camp fire 
and vied with each other,in telling hair- 
raising ghost tales and thrilling adventures 
of imaginary heroes. Then the buglier 
played taps and we went to bed tired, but 
ready for another day of it. 

The camps that we go on are more fun 
than a little and any Scout organization 
which can have a camp once a year at least 
ought to do it. J. R. KENNEDY, 





The Girl Scouts 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


w" MAVE organized the Girl Scouts in our | 


town. We have been organized but a 
very short time but we are working earnest- 


ly. We have a business meeting every other | 


Friday and we take the next Friday to go 


on a hike or go in bathing. We have been | 


taught many interesting games, 

Our motto is: “Be Prepared.”’ Our badge 
represents a clover leaf having ‘‘Be Prepar- 
ed” on it. I think it is a very good motto. 

We have four patrols,—eight girls in a pa- 
trol and they all of one size. Each patrol 
has its leader. Then we have a troop leader. 

We are planning to go on a camping trip 
if we can get our uniforms in time, We want 
to go to the beach, Don’t you think we will 
enjoy a trip to the beach? I do, Going in 
the surf would be more fun than anything 
else. 

At our first meeting we were organized 
into troops and learned the Girl Scout laws. 
At the second meeting we had to write the 
Girl Scout laws and had to be able to tie 
four knots out of six. At the third meeting 
we had to write a composition on the flag 
and learn the salute. We learned many 
games also. We went on a hike the next 
Friday and carried our supper which we en- 
joyed very much, 

We had to be able to say the allegiance to 
the flag before we could be called a Girl 
Scout. We had to know the ten laws and 
tie the four knots. 

1, A Girl Scout’s honor is to be trusted. 

2. A Girl Scout is loyal, 

3. A Girl Scout’s duty is to be useful and 
to help others, 

4. A Girl Scout is a friend to all and a 
sister to every other Girl Scout. 

5. A Girl Scout is courteous. 

6. A Girl Scout keeps herself pure. 

7. A Girl Scout is a friend to animals. 

8. A Girl Scout obeys orders, 

9. A Girl Scout is cheerful. 

10. A Girl Scout is thrifty. 

Morehead City, N. 

RUTH WILLIS, 


A Bee-tree Cutting 


Y2STERDAY a crowd representing four 

families of our neighborhod met and cut 
a bee-tree and transferred the bees from 
the tree to a hive. There was but little 
honey, but plenty of young bees in the comb, 
This was tied in the hive with smal! wire, 
the bees were smoked and driven into the 
hive. 


(31) 1291 


hints, manners, bread making, how to enter- 
tain, etc, 

To make our club worthy of the name 
“Sunshine,” of course we must do some sun- 
shine work, so we gave a concert a short 
time ago, the proceeds from which we gave 
to the poor and needy of our community. 
Not having much time to spend on our con- 
cert, we practiced a little while after each 
meeting, and by each one doing her best, we 
soon got up a nice little entertainment. Our 
music between scenes was an Edison, owned 
by one of the girls, and the evening passed 
pleasantly, FAY FOSTER. Purlear, N. C. 
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Our “Sunshine Club” 


(about eigh- 
a club ana the president of the club. The trash is then 


8 in this community 


men and The “Busy Bee”’ Club 


The women enjoyed it as much HE young people of our little town have 
the recently organized a club, named 


° Anyone between the 


tree had fallen and We meet every Monday and Friday even- 
were. You ing for the purpose of selecting a portion of 
when the bees the town to clean. The members are equally 
one was divided into two sides. One side is appointed 

a part of the town to clean and the other side 
LEE SHUMAKER. is appointed another part. These 


selected by the leaders. 
Late Monday evening we start 
and work until Friday. 


We meet burned and all cans, etc., are carried off. 

for general We are given money for this and with the 
The care of money we buy things which help 
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household the town prettier. 
































Tuts red Star and green T 
sign is for your protection 
and guidance. Drive in 
under it, wherever you may 
see it, for a supply of Texaco 
Motor Oil. It is the enemy 
of friction, won’t form hard 
destructive carbon, and ab- 
solutely holds compression. 
Thus is the full horsepower 
of the engine assured, while 
both gas and oil mileages are 
magnified. In addition, it is 
such a good oil that it takes 
the wear the motor usually 
suffers with ordinary oil. 
Try it. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : : Offices in Principal Cities 




















A prize is given to the side that collects 
the largest pile of trash. It is awarded by 




















































The thousands of cars parked 
at every big fair plainly indicate 
their important place in rural 
life. 


They have become as neces- 
sary as telephones—almost as 
indispensable as binders, plows 
or harrows. 


And because the dependable 
and economical operation of 
your car hinges so largely on 
tires, it pays to equip it with 


good tires. 


—tires you know are good. 


By the same token, it’s good 
business to buy tires that are ex- 
actly suited to your car and your 
individual driving conditions. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 





At the Fair 














. 


There are five types of United 
States Tires—one for every need. 


They’re all good—all recog- 
nized leaders in their respective 
classes. All are built to give the 
utmost in service—to last and 


last and keep on lasting. 


All contain the great strength 
developed by the long experi-' 
ence and extensive manufactur- 
ing facilities of the largest rub- 
ber company in the world. 


It makes no difference what 
your driving conditions may be, 
the nearest United States Tire 
Sales and Service Depot Dealer 
can supply you with good tires 
that will exactly meet your 
needs. E 


